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Is this a Faste—to keep 
The Larder leane, 
And cleane, 
From fat of veales and sheepe? 


Is it to quit the dish 
Of fl-sh, yet still 
To fill 
The platter high with fish? 


Is it to faste an houre, 
Or rag’d to go, 
Or show 
A downcast look and sowre? 


No; ’tis a Faste to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat, 
And meat, 
Unto the hungry soule. 


Ic is to faste from strife, 
From old debate, 
And hate; 


To circumcise thy life. 


To show a heart grief-rent, 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin: 
And that’s to keep thy Lent. 


Robert Herrick. 
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Ohio Ministers’ Retreat 


Monday evening, Dec. 7, thirteen men 
gathered together for one of the most 
worth-while and satisfying things they 
have undertaken for many years. 

The Ohio Ministers’ Retreat was con- 
ceived as something which would develop 
a closer fellowship between Universalist 
ministers in the state and at the same time 
quicken their devotion and zeal for the 
work to which they have consecrated 
their lives. 

The meeting was held at Cedar Springs 
Hotel, two miles from New Paris, Ohio. 
Cedar Springs, a health resort of no little 
reputation, rests peacefully in a beautifully 
wooded and very picturesque spot, away 
from the noise and bustle of the city, close 
to the heart of Mother Nature; here there 
is peace and quiet for all and one can get 
very close to his Maker. It was truly an 
ideal spot for the first meeting of the “‘Ohio 
Fraters.’’ We were the only guests during 
our meeting, at the hctel; Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith, proprietors of the hotel, acted truly 
as our hosts and left nothing undcne which 
might add to our comfort cr to the success 
of the meeting. We just lived as a big 
family for a few days. 

Monday evening was get-together time; 
gathering around the large, open fire- 
place, the men relaxed, talked and had 
a good time together, renewed old ac- 
quaintances and formed new ones. 

Tuesday morning, after a delightful 
breakfast, recreation took the fcrm cf a 
stroll over the wooded hills surrounding 
the hotel. Returning at 10 o’clock, in- 
vigcrated by the brisk, cool air, the men 
gathered around the friendly fireplace 
for their first “‘talk fest.” (There was 
no set pregram in the usual sense of 
the words; we just sat around and talked 
of things.) We were very happy to have 
as one of us Rev. Roger F. Etz, Secretary 
to the General Conventicen, but still an 
“Ohio boy,” as he puts it. Mr. Etz talked 
to us of “The Spirit and Purpcse of a 
Ministers’ Retreat; he has keen, for 
many years, a member of the Bcston 
Ministers’ Retreat at Wayside Inn, and 
he gave us some excellent advice as to 
how to make our organization a success. 

At dinner a novel feature was intrco- 
duced which won instant approval: Rey. 
John Edwin Price sat at the head cf a 
long table and read from a book while 
the remainder of us ate our meal in silence. 
This time Mr. Price read frem ‘Beck 
Sermons,” by Rev. Wm. L.. Stidger, of 
Detroit, the particular reading being 
based on Edwin Markham’s pcem “How 
the Great Guest Came.” Ne werd was 
spoken other than those of the reacer, and 
the results were mest gratifying. 

That afternoon at four, Rev. W. E. 
Leavitt gathered us around the fireplace 
and led us in a giving of soul testimony 
on the general theme ‘Intimate Pastoral 
Experiences.” All present took part by 


talking briefiy on the topic, and the result 
was something impossible to explain to 
one not present, but something very real 
and very vital tc all those men who were 
privileged to ke there. 

Evening found us all gathered in the 
lobby of the “hostelry” for “play tin e;” 
this time it took the form cf an old-time 
spelling match, under the supervisicn of 
Mr. Etz. It was great fun and there was a 
keen rivalry for the seat at the head of 
the “‘class.”’ 

Wednesday, at breakfast, Mr. Price 
again read from ‘Book Sermons,” this 
particular one being based on the fiction 
book of Joseph Hecking, “The Passion 
for Life.’ This very wonderful sermoneite 
touched us all deeply and it is doukt‘ul 
if there was a dry eye in the room during 
some parts of the reading. 

At about ten o’clock Rev. Gecerge Cross 
Baner called us together, again around 
the friendly fireplace, and Jed in the talk 
of the morning, which was on the gen- 
eral theme, “Immortality.” 
led us to heights we had not thought 
existed, spiritually speaking, and mace us 
all feel very sincerely the nearness of 
the Almighty’s presence. He asked each 
man to add his contribution to the topic, 
and all responded admirably. 

Just as the evening shadows began to 
fall, and when one began to feel the need 
of artificial light, we came tcgether again, 
with the flame of the large leg in the fire- 
place for our only light. This time it was 
Rey. W. G. Price who led, by telling 
in his fine way. ‘“What Should the Serv- 
ice of Worship Aim to De.” After Mr. 
Price had thrilled us all with the pcssi- 
bilities ef the service of worship, each man 
added his testimony and the result was a 
very satisfying meeting. 

The custom of reading at meal-time 
had rather become a strong habit with us, 
and we asked for it again at supper on 
Wednesday. Mr. Price read from the 
same book as before, this time two ser- 
monettes, the first based on the non- 
fiction book, ‘‘Medern Tendencies in 
Sculpture,” by Lerado Taft, and the 
second also from a _ non-fiction kook, 
“The Glass of Fashion,” by ‘A Gentle- 
man with a Duster.” All these readings 
were a mcst valuable contribution to the 
success of the meetings. 

That evening, Wednesday, it was Rev. 
Thomas Murray who occupied~the seat 
of leader. From his seat near the open 
fire and from the innermost depths of his 
very soul, Mr. Murray talked of ‘Prayer 
and the Preparation for Prayer.” He 
tcuched us deeply and made us to feel the 
very reality of prayer as too few men know 
it. Each man added his words to what 
had already been said; and the result was a 
very wonderful session. 

The service of communion was the last 

(Continued cn page 29) 
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1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. ; 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE MINISTRY AS A LIFE WORK 


OUNG people ought not to pay too much at- 
tention to the doleful stories peddled round 
about ministers ‘‘who under no circumstances 

would dream of encouraging their boys to follow in 
their own unhappy footsteps.”’ They often are true 
stories, and such stories may be found applicable to 
every other calling in life. So common is the tendency 
to regard every other job as more desirable than our 
own job that one of the most successful of the car- 
toonists is drawing a large salary making people 
laugh at it. All of us want some other job some of 
the time. Some of us want some other job all of the 
time. But some of us also most of the time thank 
God that we are where we are. And most of us in the 
ministry feel that way most of the time. 

Now comes the Commission on the Increase of 
the Ministry and tells us that we had better say some- 
thing about it, out loud, in the papers, in our parishes, 
and when we have a chance to talk with boys and 
girls. 

Many kinds of Christian service are appealing to 
young people. We ought to be interested in all of 
them. The business of the church is to supply young 
people for teaching, for charity organizations, for 
public health and good government work and all the 
rest. But we must not forget the business which 
makes all these other businesses go. We can’t keep 
up the church unless we keep up the ministry. And 
we can’t keep up positive, aggressive, unwearying 
Christian service for long without the Christian 
Church. Moreover, for thousands of young people 
the ministry is their special job if they only knew it. 
It is tragic for them to wake up after the time for 
schooling has passed and find it out. To be the 
minister of a parish puts a man in touch with life at 
more interesting and strategic points than any other 
kind of work. It gives him more chances to do good. 
It makes it more imperative for him to be good. 

And the work as parish assistant, as church school 
director, as teacher, as editor, as church librarian— 
how interesting, how vital, it all is! What friends it 
brings us! What books it shows us! To what funda- 
mental realities it introduces us! We do not need to 
apologize for inviting people into the ministry. Those 
who start now may complete their years of prepara- 
tion just in time to leap into a new movement for 


united Christian service more hopeful than any we 
have known before. 

But the times call for men who not only are good 
but good for something in an age where the standards 
are high. 

The keynote of this new campaign for the minis- 
try must be “Workers Adequately Prepared.” 

* * 


NEGATIVE LIBERALS 


E endorse heartily what Bishop Slattery ‘said 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, last week 
about “negative liberals:” 


Now think of the man who most noisily proclaims 
himself a liberal. Such a man is apt to spend most of 
his time in pointing out how credulous and absurd his 
neighbor is who believes in miracles or in some ancient 
doctrine of the Universal Church. By diligent inquiry 
you discover that this liberal is only negatively liberal. 
He endures gladly all who deny what has formerly been 
held to be truth. He shuts his mind to the man who 
has positive convictions. 


The man whom the Bishop describes is not a 
liberal at all. The essence of the word liberal is in the 
phrase ‘‘not narrowly limited or restricted.’”” A man 
can not be a liberal who shuts his eyes to the good of 
the world. And on the other hand he can’t be a lib- 
eral if he restricts his attention to the good of the 
world. He must be a free man, ranging far, seeing 
all sides. 

If a “liberal” is narrow in his definition of lib- 
eral he is not a liberal. If by nature he is suspicious 
of faith he is not a liberal. If he is suspicious of in- 
quiry, he is not a liberal. If he is ‘‘agin the govern- 
ment” always, or for it whether or no, he is not a 
liberal. The true liberal is free from prejudices for 
or against. He is open-minded. He is seeking new 
truth. He is holding fast to old truth. And he does 
not have to be merely a curious spectator, only mildly 
interested, never fired by a real passion or held by 
a deep loyalty. He may be, logically ought to be, and 
often has been, intense in his devotion to the high 
ideals he holds. 

Applied to Christianity, the term liberal has been 
made to refer to Unitarians and Universalists. Prob- 
ably lexicographers are as much responsible for this 
as the two denominations. They would be the first 
to insist that they have their share of illiberals and 
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that there are many liberals in other communions. 
Speaking simply for Universalists, we can say that 
they frankly admit that in the last few years Congrega- 
tional, Episcopal, and other scholars have done 
much more than they have in the production of 
significant liberal books. 

But for years our preachers have been condemning 
this negative liberalism of which Bishop Slattery 
speaks. Cne kind of idea or attitude may make a 
radical. It never can make a liberal. We repudiate 
the Century Dictionary definition of a liberal Chris- 
tian: ‘Those who dissent from the principal tenets of 
what are commonly called orthodox denominations.” 
We may dissent, but often we have forgotten all 
about the dissent. We have mainly a historical in- 
terest in the dissents. 

Our interest is in the positive affirmations of our 
faith, and these to our great joy we find we are shar- 
ing with Bishop Slattery and an increasing number 
of outstanding men in every church. 


* * 


ENTERTAINING STRANGERS IN THE CHURCH 


HURCHES are organizing to welcome strangers 
who come to worship with them. 

Probably there is not a church in our 
fellowship of which some one has not remarked: “‘T 
just couldn’t go there again. I tried it twice. Nobody 
spoke to me. It is a cold, unsocial church.”’ And 
our fellowship is no different from others in this re- 
spect, except that it is more friendly if anything. 

It is well to recognize frankly that we may un- 
consciously make it difficult for outsiders to break 
into a church, to call the attention of the congregation 
to this matter and to organize committees to have the 
matter in hand. 

But nobody will ever be able to catch all the 
supersensitive souls who stand around waiting to be 
neglected, or dart out quickly so they can report the 
chilliness they are sure must be there. 

There is another side to the matter which church 
committees should bear in mind. 

Many people go to church to get away from 
man and into the presence of God. The ‘world is 
too much with them”’ all the week. They have had 
many human contacts and are weary. Brain and 
heart perhaps have been taxed to the uttermost. 
They do not want to give their biographies, explain 
just why they are in church, promise to come to the 
Young Folks League or even to come again. A fine 
kind of insight is needed to recognize such people and 
not to press them too much after service. A smile, 
a hymn book, an atmosphere of welcome by the church 
member who sits in the pew, is enough. 

We know a man who was sitting quietly before 
service in a strange church when a fussy old lady 
came and bundled him about, insisted he would be 
more comfortable in the other end of the pew, loaded 
him up with three kinds of books, tried to make him 
promise to go down and meet the pastor after church, 
darted over to his side of the pew every time a service 
or hymn was given out to help him find the place, 
blocked his looking up the name of the publisher of 
the book or the author of the hymn by assuming he 
didn’t, know what he was doing. This man was an 


old hand with churches and was amused. But his 
comment was: “I am afraid that there are plenty 
of stcangers who would be driven away by such at- 
tentions.”’ 

There are many kinds of people who drop into 
churches more or less by chance. 

We can’t attract all of them by the same methods. 


aa 


THE NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPER 


HE Leader wishes to call the attention of its. 
readers to the new and important change in the 
Sunday School Helper Series. Under the 

editorship of Mr. and Mrs. Galer the Helper is a 
valuable feature of our Sunday school work and the 
changes which have been made will add still more to 
its value. 

Briefly, the Senior, Inte.mediate, and Home 
Department quarterlies are to be issued separately 
with the following scale of prices: Senior quarterly 
60 per cents year single copies, or 48 cents in num- 
bers of four or more. Intermediate 40 cents, Home 
Department 40 cents. Thus for 12 cents per quarter 
for the Senior, and 10 cents for the Intermediate and 
Home quarterlies, the entire valuable material of the 
series may go into the hands of the pupils. 

How much this means to the individual pupils 
and to teachers as well will be apparent. It is the 
urgent request of the editors that every pupil in these 
two classes be furnished with the Helper suitable to 
his grade. 

The new Helper is designed to meet the ideals of 
modern religious education, and is full of sound, his- 
torical, critical, modern research material relative to 
the lessons, against a very human background and 
with proper application to the spiritual, economic and 
social questions of to-day. 

Orders for supplies should be sent at once to the 
Universalist Publishing House, so that the requisite 
number of copies can be printed. 

* * 


HEROISM ON SEA OR LAND 


HY is our Leader silent,” asks a candid friend, 

“about the acts of heroism on the high seas? 

All the dailies and secular weeklies have 

published columns. Don’t you consider such things. 
religious?” 

Because the dailies and secular weeklies publish 
columns may be the very reason why we are silent. 
We are not trying to break in on anything. We are 
trying to make a useful journal. We do not want to 
rehash the most thrilling things after everybody has. 
ceased talking about them. 

In many editorials and articles we have tried to 
drive home the truth that nothing comes nearer to 
being truly religious than the thousand and one acts 
of simple devotion to duty taking place around us. 
every day. 


“A picket frozen on duty.— 
A mother starved for her brood— 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood; 
And millions, who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway plod, 
Some call it Consecration, 
And others e¢all it God.” 
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We call it “the life of God revealed in the soul 
of man,” and this is religion. 

The engineer of the Portland Flyer did not waver 
an instant as his locomotive, derailed and dragging 
its train of derailed cars over the sleepers, ploughed 
through wreckage, sideswiped a station, demolished 
a shanty, careened in a sickening way and just missed 
complete overturn. The “slow up” he was able to 
give the train by sticking to his post undoubtedly 
saved scores of lives. 

The American ship Roosevelt, by its rescue of 
the men of the Antinoe, the German ship Bremen 
saving the men of the wrecked Laristan, the Ham- 
burg-American liner Westphalia taking off the captain 
and crew of the Dutch freighter Alkaid, the Belgian 
liner Arminco rescuing the crew of the Norwegian 
freighter Johanne Dybwad, have thrilled the nations 
and given all of us more faith in our kind. 

Every act of courage and sacrifice, in the last 
analysis is religious. Men do not have to know that 
it is religious to make it so. Conscious communion 
with God and obedience to His wil! may be the highest 
form, but the unconscious things can not be ex- 
cluded. 

In almost every case the rescues at sea have 
been illustrations of one nation serving another. 
And the appreciation expressed by masses of people 
and by Governments alike will bind us all closer to- 
gether. 

King George and his Government acted instantly 
and gave the highest honors possible to Captain Fried 
and his men. And when they came home thousands 
tried to express what we all feel. 

After our recent attitude toward the Germans 
this bit of comment from the New York Times is 
significant: 

After the story was told of the Roosevelt and 

Bremen taking off sailors from the Antinoe and Laristan 

in one of the worst storms ever reported on the Atlantic, 

~ the Hamburg-American liner Westphalia came into 
the port of New York welcomed all the way up from 

the Narrows to her dock by the din of whistles and 

sirens. She had rescued in midocean during the great 

storm the captain and crew, twenty-seven souls, of 

the Dutch freighter Alkaid. Germans all were the 

heroes of the Westphalia, and every man on the Alkaid 

was a Hollander, from the skipper, Jemke Roose, to Bap- 


tist Jana Mook, the cook. 
* * 


A GUIDING CO-ORDINATOR 


R. MICHAEL I. PUPIN raised some interesting 
questions at the meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 

at Kansas City. 

In addition to the visible material contributions 
of science seen daily in the dynamo, steam engine, 
telegraph, telephone and radio, he emphasized ‘‘the 
unseen esthetic, intellectual and cultural contribu- 
tions” to the race which have come through the re- 
search of scientists. 

Besides the science of matter in motion and the 
science of electricity in motion, we have as our newest 
science that of cosmic energy in motion. 

As a background to every physical phenomenon 
there is the transformation of some form of energy. 


“The total energy content of the universe is constant 
but its parts are wandering through space as if in 
search of opportunities for benevolent service. Each 
star radiates its energy to other stars and our little 
terrestrial globe would be a sad and barren abode did 
it not flow in the energy stream of solar radiation.’ 

The little electrons which manufacture solar 
energy work independently. Each, as Dr. Pupin 
puts it, “attends strictly to its own activity.”’ Solar 
energy therefore as the earth receives it is “a most 
chaotic swarm of countless energy units.’’ But there 
is something which brings order out of chaos. A 
vast mass of tumbling energy units is hurled at us 
helter-skelter by the sun, but when they reach earth 
they are marshaled here and there, turned at dif- 
ferent tasks, and perform them all with an order that 
is striking and beautiful. “Their service on earth,’’ 
says this great scientist, “shows that beautiful order 
which is the fairest adornment of our terrestrial 
globe. Just watch the clouds of a summer day mov- 
ing lke Milton’s heavenly host in stately procession 
and carrying relief to a thirsty continent.” 

Scientists are trying to find out what it is that 
turns chaos into cosmos, the nature of the co-ordinator, 
what kind of power lies back of “the gigantic labor of 
beautifully ordered service.”’ Dr. Pupin even says 
that a new science is rising in the background of this 
physical reality called the science of co-ordination. 

The intelligence and toil of man takes chaotic 
heat and co-ordinates it with a steam engine, takes 


chaotic chemical action and co-ordinates it with a 


galvanic cell. ““They are guided by the designating 
intelligence of man who has a definite purpose in 
view.” 

Is it reasonable to take as a working hypothesis 
for life that there is an Infinite Intelligence, with a 
perfectly definite purpose in view, who is doing the 
majestic work of co-ordination for which scientists as 
yet can find no explanation? 

They know that a service of enormous importance 
is being rendered. They are asking who or what 
renders it. 

We quote the exact words of the scientist, for to 
us they are another new foundation for faith: 


“But what is the co-ordinator which transforms. 
the chaotic solar energy, absorbed by the leaf of a plant, 
into a co-ordinated service which manifests itself in the 
orderly growth of the plant? Is there a guiding co- 
ordinator, and if there is, does it operate in accordance 
with some intelligent design and purpose? One can 
not resist asking this question, because it suggests 
the possibility of finding a new relationship between new 
cosmic processes and the tiny living cells on earth. 

“Some future Newton will answer these questions. 
In the meantime the contemplation of the physical 
reality of which these questions are a part can not fail 
to furnish that intellectual, esthetic and spiritual ex- 
hilaration which is the noblest service of natural science 
to the human soul.” 


Not only Tennyson the poet, who addressed the 
flower in the crannied wall, who plucked it out and 
held it root and all in his hand, but Pupin the scien- 
tist seems to be saying: 


If I could know what you are root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 
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The Romance of a Pioneer 


IV. Call and Preparation to Preach 
Joseph Henry Crooker 


5) HEN we consider her home environment, 

| productive of originality and adventure, 
{| her resolute and heroic spirit, the warm 

antes sympathies and religious impulses of 
au arare it does not seem strange that Miss Kollock 
should have come to think of the ministry as her life 
work. She had learned to know and love young 
‘people and to feel conscious of her power to help 
them. The tonic atmosphere of her family had filled 
her with an ambition to be of use in the world, fighting 
its evils and fostering its good ideals. It was, there- 
fore, natural for her to say to herself some day: Why 
should I not be a preacher? 

When she saw in a newspaper the report of a 
sermon by a woman minister, her heart was moved 
to say to her older sister, Harriet: “I wish I could be 
a preacher!’ The sister was startled, but quickly re- 
plied: ‘‘You can be, if you wish.” After that the 
possibility had to be faced and debated both with 
her own soul and with her family. Dangers and 
difficulties had to be discussed, ways and means 
carefully considered. 

Then, as conviction became clear and favorable, 
a door opened. The long reading of the New Covenant 
_ had made Mary A. Livermore, then at the height of 
her fame as the Daniel Webster of women orators, 
well known in her family. Naturally appeal was 
made to her for advice. In due time this reply came 
to her from Mrs. Livermore: 


Dear Miss Kollock: 

At the Universalist theological school connected 
with St. Lawrence University at Canton, N. Y., women 
are admitted as freely as men, receive the same ad- 
vantages, graduate with the same honors, and are 
ordained to the work of the ministry. Women are now 
students there and have been for the past few years. 
If you desire to be educated there, you will be admitted 
on the same terms as a man can. If you wish to be- 
come a minister, by all means go to that theological 
school and make a thorough preparation there for your 
life work. If you are a proper subject for admission and 
need financial assistance I can help you. I am to be 
in Canton to deliver an address before the Divinity 
School on June 29 (1871), and I should like to hear 
from you before that time. 

Mary A. Livermore. 


This friendly and encouraging letter gave Miss 
Kollock great joy. It began a correspondence which 
continued until Mrs. Livermore’s death. It solved 
the problem. And soon after the decision had been 
reached an arrangement was made that she spend 
some weeks at [owa City, Iowa, with the Rev. Augusta 
J. Chapin, minister of the Universalist church there. 
She was a person of judicious mind, wide scholar- 
ship and large experience, who, later, was given the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, the first woman upon 
whom that honor was bestowed. This arrangement 
proved very helpful to Miss Kollock. She came to 
see directly and clearly just what the pulpit and 
parish work involved. In conversations with Dr. 


Chapin, much valuable information was imparted. 
The friendship between these two remarkable women 
then established was long and intimate, and lasted 
until Dr. Chapin’s death. 

Miss Kollock entered the school at Canton in 
September, 1872. She found there a hearty welcome 
by the faculty and the students, among whom were a 
few women. There had been four regular women 
students before her day. Her rare and gracious per- 
sonality won all hearts, not only in the theological 
school, but also in the collegiate department of 
St. Lawrence University. Friendships were there es- 
tablished that remained precious through life. She 
made a good record at Canton in all her studies, 
her proficiency in Greek being considered unusual. 

Dean Fisher did not believe in women preachers, 
but he did believe in Miss Kollock, and he was al- 
ways very kind to her. He was a wise, fair-minded 
man, and as he wanted to know what arguments 
she could present in behalf of her ambition, he gave 
her this theme for her graduation essay: ““Women in 
the Christian Ministry.” 

Her commencement address was an interesting 
paper, which to-day seems especially remarkable in 
view of its date—over fifty years ago. Not a trace of 
ranting against men because they deny women their 
rights. Not a fanatical expression or an ill-tempered 
sentence. Everywhere a spirit of moderation, though 
her feelings were intense. A temperate, forcible, 
well-reasoned plea that women be given a chance to 
show what they could do in this field of religious 
activity. 

The sweet reasonableness of the following para- 
graph pervades the whole essay: “To claim that 
women possess the identical qualifications, and these 
to the same extent, that belong to men in their work 
in the ministry, is to claim for them more than the 
facts will warrant. On the other hand, to deny that 
they have many of the same qualifications and to the 
same extent as men, and to forget that along with these 
women possess many fine qualities peculiarly their 
own, is equally unjust.” 

Miss Kollock decisively set aside an objection, 
then commonly made, in this statement: ‘Against 
the charge that it is only a desire for notoriety that 
leads a woman to seek this field of labor, I have only 
to say that such a charge supposes her incapable 
of the truest and highest feelings that prompt men to 
seek the same work.” 

She clearly describes the glory of woman and 
admits that anything destructive of that peculiar 
quality would be a calamity: “I understand the 
dread with which many look upon an extension of 
woman’s work in any direction because it will en- 
danger the halo which God has placed upon woman- 
hood. I understand their disgust when they see a 
woman stripped of this crown, and my sympathies 
are fully with them.”’ 

And then she adds: ‘‘But is it necessary that she 
be less womanly, because she becomes more active 


a 
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in life, and gives herself to great and noble services in 
new fields? Does womanliness consist in helpless- 
ness and in indifference to human weal and woe? 
To be womanly must she avoid those services in 
life where her influence might be exerted strongly 
in favor of justice and truth, mercy and tenderness? 
The facts in the case do not support any such 
claim.” 

In addition to the general argument in behalf 
of women ministers, she made some practical sug- 


* gestions which were remarkable forecasts of matters 


that have recently come into prominence. She re- 
ferred to the difficulty in securing enough young men 
for the ministry: a problem then not in debate and 
not so urgent as now. From this fact she argued 
in favor of permitting women to enter the ministry. 
While always urging that women doing the same 
work as men should be given the same pay, she 
contended that women could be found to take charge 
of small churches at a smaller salary than men of 
the same ability must receive on account of domestic 
and economic reasons. 

She called attention to the fact that villages 
were over-churched: then a new thought. She pointed 
out that a woman minister, by her less dogmatic and 
more emotional administration of religion, would be 
more successful in bringing about a union of village 
churches, combining the several weak and ineffective 
societies in one strong community church. In this 
way a real religious destitution of small towns might 


Cruising 


be overcome. At the end of a half century, this part 
of her discussion seems truly prophetic. 

Another point in her essay is this: She contended 
that there is a large place for women in the pastoral 
work of the church. Because of her quick sympathies, 
her interest in children, her appreciation of the dif- 
ficulties of mothers (and women constitute such a large 
part of the working force of all churches), a woman 
can do many things in a parish for which men are 
not fitted. A forecast of just what has come about 
by the training of parish assistants. ° 

The conclusion of the whole matter was the 
earnest plea that the bars be let down, that prejudices 
be put aside, and that fair-minded people welcome 
the “‘experiment!”” She concluded by asking the 
question: “Shall not woman at least be permitted a 
fair opportunity to try, and, if she can, prove her fit- 
ness for the Christian ministry?” A reasonable plea 
made in a modest but earnest spirit. 

In this manner, Miss Kollock faced her life work 
in a new field of endeavor, which few women had 
entered, where none had then won distinction, and 
where all were generally condemned or ridiculed. 
She expected to meet slights, discourtesies and unfair 
discrimination, but all this she was prepared to face 
with silence. She would not whine. She would not 
scold. She would ask no favors because a woman. 
She would do her best and let her work stand on its 
own intrinsic merit, being satisfied if only the cause of 
Christ be helped and the‘good of humanity promoted. 


Close By 


XVII The Inness Family at Tarpon Springs 


Johannes 


AGIOTORING northward from St. Petersburg, 
®| Florida, up the Pinellas Peninsula, our 
§} road first passed in sight of the waters 
msesets} of Tampa Bay and then of the waters of 
the gulf. The winter resorts of the peninsula are on 
the gulf side. We passed Belleair, where the Bowman 
people have put up one of their expensive and beauti- 
ful hotels, Clearwater just beyond, also a fashionable 
resort, and other rapidly growing towns. It was a 
beautiful Sunday afternoon and traffic was heavy on 
the roads. At Largo we came upon a large sign: 
“Danger. Narrow pavement. City enjoined from 
paving full width by Miss Mary —— of St Peters- 
burg.” It would have been interesting to find ovt the 
cause of this local fight, but we did not have time. 
Dunedin, the next town, advertised itself in large 
letters as ‘“‘the beauty spot of Pinellas County.” 

- Now we passed inlets from the gulf, then our 
road ran for miles past level fields, orange groves, and 
truck farms. Here and there dark pines of the original 
uncleared land gave their characteristic touch to the 
landscape. Generally houses and villages were close 
together and the villages or cities were trim and well 
kept. The irregular coast line of the peninsula has 
created many natural building sites overlooking the 
gulf, and these have been bought by wealthy people 
able to maintain country estates. 


Thirty-five miles from St. Petersburg we entered 
Tarpon Springs, “‘a natural gateway to the West 
Coast.’’ It les 230 miles southwest of Jacksonville, 
throvgh which all winter traffic by rail has to come. 
By another year there will be a new railway running 
southward from Thomasville, Ga., which will care for 
West Coast traffic coming from the Middle West, and 
greatly relieve conditions at Jacksonville. Tarpon 
Springs is a little gem of a city, situated on the Anclote 
River near its junction with the gulf, and with fresh 
water lakes nearby. It has some 3,500 people—year 
around people. 

The winter homes of Tarpon Springs are sur- 
rounded by ample grounds and beautiful with shrub- 
bery, grass and flowers. Many of them have cement 
fences and walls covered by vines. Both pines and 
palms line the streets. A bayou from the gulf pene- 
trates to the heart of the residence section, making a 
natural water amphitheater of great beauty. Every 
winter the citizens hold a water carnival here which 
attracts hundreds of people from the other resorts. 

At Anclote Harbor, a mile north of the city, there 
is a sponge market which rivals that at Key West. 
Over a hundred sponge fishing boats go in and ovt of 
this harbor. The industry is mainly in the hands of 
the Greeks and the boats are like those which sailed 
the Aegean hundreds of years ago. We had no sooner 
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reached Tarpon Springs than motors stopped to ask 
us the way to the sponge fisheries. Our time was so 
occupied that we did not go to see the picturesque 
spectacle. But I always leave things out with the 
comforting feeling that I am sure to come that way 
again. 

We drove to the Universalist church, where we 
had expected to find Mr. Richards, the minister. 
The church was locked up, but we went around the 
corner and found him at the residence of George In- 
ness, Jr., the distinguished artist. Not catching what 
Bishop said and having the erroneous idea that the 
Innesses lived out of town, I followed Bishop into 
lovely grounds, up broad steps and into large drawing 
rooms without knowing where I was. But it soon 
was made clear. Here was one of the old Florida 
homes of George Inness, Sr. (1825-1894), the most 
distinguished landscape painter America ever pro- 
duced. Here was the son, George Inness, Jr., past 
severty, but doing some of his best work still. Here 
was that Julia Goodrich Inness to whom. George 
Inness, Jr., dedicated the charming biography of his 
father in the words, “‘I dedicate this book to my dear 
wife, who has filled my life with happiness and whose 
help and counsel have mace this work possible.” 
Here were Richards and Mrs. Richards, and Beek- 
man, one of the trustees, of an old Dutch New York 
family, who had no trouble with my old Dutch name. 

In the two or three hours that we spent at this 
beautiful home “there were many coming and going.” 
The church people came on Mrs. Inness’ invitation to 
meet us. Among them was Mrs. Richards, who has 
backed her husband so loyally in the parish work, and 
made a place for herself in the country around as a 
reader. Mr. Beekman, a representative of one of our 
old New York families and one of the strong men of 
the parish, helped do the honors. Some friends of 
Dr. Shutter of Minneapolis came to see Mr. and Mrs. 
Inness. Tourists came requesting permission to see 
“The Only Hope.” Mr. Richards and Mr. Inness 
took us to the church, which now has become a kind 
of Inness Chapel. 

Mr. Inness told us very simply what he has done 
for the church and also told us why. 

Those who attended the Universalist General 
Convention at Providence, R. I., have heard the story 
and some have read it in the Leader. It is worth 
telling again. 

A great storm blew out three windows of the 
Universalist church at Tarpon Springs, and Mr. 
Inness, at the request of Mrs. Inness, went quickly 
to work on a triptych to set in the empty space. He 
based it on the 23d Psalm. As we stood by this pic- 
ture, in the dim light of the church, he said: “I went 
to work to see if by color I could arouse a spiritual 
emotion. I painted the pictures for the church with 
the same thing in mind that you have when you buy 
an organ. I have got tired of saints and sinners in 
the art of the church. I wanted to express the re- 
ligion of the garden patch, to show the beauty which 
God has given through this wonderful world. In my 
representation of the 23d Psalm there is little definite 
form. My object was to arouse the imagination by 
eliminating. Ninety-nine ovt of a hundred artists, 
being given the 23d Psalm as a subject, would have 


painted a shepherd of the East with crook and turban 
and beautiful long robe, and with a fine flock of sheep. 
I have sunk the personality of the man and the sheep. 
I have tried to show something that is happening 
every day—a shepherd leading his flock out of shadow 
and into light.” The titles of the pictures are: “Be- 
side Still Waters,’ “He Leads Me,” and “In Green 
Pastures.” Since the Providence Convention the 
artist has done some work on this triptych and it 
has been moved from its original position to the front 
of the church. Balancing it, in the window at the 
rear, there is a new triptych which Mr. Inness also 
has presented to the church. The first picture of this 
triptych is based on Genesis 9:17, the promise of 
the rainbow, the second on Proverbs 4:18, and is 
called “The Light,’’ and the third on Leviticus 25 : 19, 
“And the land shall yield her fruit and ye shall eat 
your fill and dwell therein in safety’’-—God’s promise, 
the light that followed, and food the result of the 
light, telling us through the medium of art who it is 
“chat giveth grass for cattle and herb for the service 
of man.” 

In the chapel of the church has been hung Mr. 
Inness’ last large canvas, “The Only Hope.” He 
told us the story of this painting also. He and Mr. 
Richards, his pastor, ‘‘were taiking of the terrible 
condition of the world as the result of war, and of 
what would happen to civilization if we plunged into 
another war.” ‘I asked him,” said Mr. Inness, “if 
it would be wise for an artist: to paint a picture to 
arouse a feeling for peace. As the result of the sym- 
pathy and encouragement he gave, I painted ‘The 
Only Hope.’” The large canvas shows in striking 
fashion destruction caused by war so utter and com- 
plete that it suggests primeval chaos—and the light 
of Christ beginning to shine from the center of the 
welter and ruin as “The Only Hope.” 

The painting was exhibited at the Corcoran Art 
Gallery in Washington, and was visited by hundreds 
of people, including the President and Mrs. Coolidge. 
Then it went to New York. Soon after, through the 
initiative of the Chamber of Commerce of Tarpon 
Springs, the painting was sent on a tour of the coun- 
try in charge of the Rev. and Mrs. Louis J. Richards. 

Between July 1 and Nov. 2, 1925, it was shown at 
Atlantic City, Wilmington, Del., Newark, Trenton 
and Asbury Park, N. J., Brooklyn, Ellenville and 
Kingston, N. Y., Philadelphia and Pittsburg, Pa., 
Wheeling, W. Va., Baltimore, Md., Chicago and 
Galespurg, Ill., and Kansas City, Mo. In all 180,000 
people went to see it. Ten Methodist, two Presby- 
terian and two Baptist churches, one Episcopal and 
one Universalist church (at Galesburg, IIl.), and the 
Unity School of Practical Christianity at Kansas City 
opened their structures for the exhibitions. 

The painting has made a deep impression wherever 
it has gone. A few artists have criticized it because of 
its object. Some artists are notoriously suspicious 
of art with a moral or a purpose. “Art for art’s sake,” 
they say. “Art for the service of mankind,” Mr. 
Inness might properly reply. 

George Inness, Sr., once said: ““The true use 
of art is first to cultivate the artist’s own spiritual 
nature and second to enter as a factor in general 
civilization.” 
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The painting makes me think of Ypres and Nieu- 
port in Flanders when they were at their worst, 
especially Nieuport, where the long line of trenches 
which started at the Swiss border finally reached the 
North Sea. Mr. Inness, by some divine insight, has 
caught the grimness and awfulness of places like these 
at their worst, but he has put on the broken walls 
“the light that never was on sea or land,” in which 
is our hope of deliverance. 

We learned with interest that Mr. Inness now 


* has in hand another large painting of the same size 


as “The Only Hope,” to be called “The Lord Is in 
His Holy Temple.’”’ He took us to his large studio 
in the back part of his property and showed us the 
sketch. Again no use of figures—simply the great 
trees which were God’s first temples and God’s sun- 
light falling in glory and beauty between them on 
old mother earth. 

The Universalist society at Tarpon Springs is 
busy about a new church. Bishop, Richards and I 
drove to the edge of the town, a little over a mile 
from the old church, to see a new site which has been 
given to the church in a real estate development. The 
lot is 182 by 183 feet and stands at the corner of Palm 
Ave. and Tarpon Ave. in a grove of long leaf pines. 
The main gulf road passes close by the corner and the 
gulf itself is only three-quarters of a mile away. Mr. 
F. O. Adams, an architect of Tampa, is preparing 
plans and specifications to be submitted to the Com- 
mission on Church Architecture of the Universalist 
General Convention and to the Trustees of the Con- 
vention. In Mr. Inness’ library I saw a sketch of 
what the artist proposes to do and at once exclaimed, 
“Tt suggests the Taj Mahal.’ Mr. Inness replied 
that they had had this in mind. There is a Moorish 
dome and there are four minarets for the corners of 
the lot. The interior, however, is a Geneva Cross, 
the arms of equal size, and it is proposed to place ““The 
Only Hope” in one of these transepts, ‘““The Lord Is 
in His Holy Temple” opposite and the two triptychs 
opposite one another in the other transepts. By 
heavy curtains each transept will be shut off from 
the others when desired. 

“For a Universalist church,’ some one re- 

marked, “it ought to be possible to use any true or 
beautiful idea, whether it comes from the East or 
the West, from Hindu, Mohammedan or Christian 
sources.” 
Asked if the distance the new site is from the 
center of the town is any objection, Mr. Richards said 
that nearly all the congregation had automobiles and 
that buses would be used for those who did not. 
“Besides,” he added, “it won’t be long before this 
site will be in the center of our new residence dis- 
trict.” Asked about the financing of the new project, 
he said that it would cost $60,000, but that probably 
$40,000 could be obtained from the sale of the old 
church and parsonage. He then made the point 
that 5,000 people visited our present church between 
January and March last year to see the Inness pic- 
tures, and that the same thing is going on now—hun- 
dreds coming each week. Mr. Inness, Mrs. Inness, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richards, take turns going to church 
with these strangers, but it isa heavy task. 

“This morning,”’ said Richards, ‘‘our church was 
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crowded. We had to bring in chairs. There were 
people from as far away as Clearwater and Tampa.” 

Because of the long association of the Inness 
family with this section, they have become a kind of 
institution. 

There is an Inness Park named after the ‘elder 
Inness. There is a “George Inness Arts Memorial 
Association’”’ which is raising an endowment for an 
Arts Institute in memory of the elder Inness. The 
Chamber of Commerce of St. Petersburg advertises 
an annual exhibition of the works of Geo. Inness, Jr. 

We saw a tempting supper table being set for us, 
but Bishop thought we had better get on to Lake- 
land, fifty miles away, and be all ready for a long trip 
back across the state in the morning. 

I stopped to examine the thermometer on the 
porch of the Inness home as we came away and 
found it stood at 76 degrees in the shade at 5 o’clock 
of a beautiful Sunday afternoon. We motored by 
Palm City and Oldsmar, named after an automobile 
magnate, to Tampa, over a boulevard planted with 
trees in memory of the boys who went out in the 
World War, and then took the straight road to Lake- 
land. As the sun sank low, it threw a golden light 
on miles of oranges and grape-fruit. They stood out 
from the masses of thick, dark, glossy green leaves 
in which they hung with a brilliancy and beauty I had 
never seen before. 

Then night came on, and we talked of men, of 
art, of religion, of things. 

We talked about the Inness family, its living 
representatives whose hospitality we had just ex- 
perienced, and its distinguished dead. 

They came from Scotland originally and settled 
in New York. The father of George, seniors was a 
man of substance who lived at Newburg, and his 
boys “‘did the right thing’’ and went into business and 
made money—all but the stubborn ugly duckling, 
the boy with a determined bent for art. This boy’s 
problem was not money. His problem was a chance 
to study. A draftsman taught him a little, an en- 
graver a little more, a painter with whom he stayed 
in New York something else, but he was largely self 
taught. 

Thrown largely on his own resources in art 
matters from his boyhood, he developed originality. 
When later on he traveled and studied in Europe 
this originality and independence kept him from 
slavish imitation. He became a master. Art galleries 
to-day compete with one another for his works. 

His son, our host, had a different training. He 
had to rise above the hardship of too many oppor- 
tunities—as great a hardship as too few. He had 
what Roosevelt had—family, position, money, a 
well-known father—and it did not spoil him. He was 
a pupil of his father in Rome from ’70 to ’74, and of 
Bonnet in Paris in ’75. In his earlier years he was 
put down as “an animal painter,’’ became known for 
“a dashing, forcible style,” and early ‘‘made the 
Academy.’ The Metropolitan in New York has his 
“Shepherd and Sheep” and his “‘First Snow at Crags- 
moor’’—which showed that the son was worthy of his 
sire. 

In his later years George Innes, Jr., like his 
father, has been influenced by his religious convictions. 
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The elder Inness had relatives who were uncompromis- 
ing in their religious views—a Methodist mother, 
a Baptist aunt, and a Universalist uncle, and the Uni- 
versalist was as “unbending,’”’ which probably means 
as intolerant, as the rest of them. By nature he was 
what John C. Van Dyke calls “a mystic idealist,” 
and he found no rest for the sole of his foot religiously 
until he came into contact with the writings of Eman- 
uel Swedenborg. 

I do not know the story of George Inness, Jr., 
and his relation to the Universalist Church, other 
than appears herein. It is obvious, however, that 


one central teaching of Universalism appeals to him. 
Whatever is beautiful, true or good, in churches or 
outside, is of God and is religious. Whatever man 
can do with voice or brush or pen to make other men 
realize God, man ought to do. When he does, he be- 
comes a minister as truly as if the hands of consecra- 
tion had been laid upon his head. 

Christians of every belief ought to be grateful 
for Mr. Inness’ service of religion. And Universalists 
everywhere ought to be proud that he is working with 
us and through us for the ideals of Fatherhood and 
Brotherhood which we hold. 


Our Prayers Together 


Carol T. Restall 


PEACE 


Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind 
is stayed on thee, because he trusteth in thee. 
Isaiah 26 : 3. 
Sunday 
The Place of Peace 
At the heart of the cyclone tearing the sky 
And fiinging the clouds and the towers by, 
Is a place of central calm: 
So here in the roar of mortal things, 
I have a place where my spirit sings, 
In the hollow of God’s palm. 
Edwin Markham. 


In quietness and confidence my soul shall find 
serenity. Ever around my restlessness let me sense 
the Infinite Repose. O God, amid the tumult or the 
calm, give me that single-mindedness which was in 
Christ, to keep me poised in all my ways. Amen. 

Bernard C. Ruggles. 


Monday 


You are wrong in thinking of peace as something 
which is to come only in a future life. There is no 
reason for expecting it hereafter, but its having begun 
now. Every true surrender of selfish principles to 
God and the inward monitor, is the beginning of 
heaven’s peace. The best proof of a heaven to come 
is its dawning in us now. 

William EF. Channing. 


Heavenly Father, as we awake amid the great 
and noble works of Thy omnipotent hand, we thank 
Thee for the manifold evidences that Thou didst 
intend this world to be one of peace and joy. May 
we be so imbued with Thy divine love that the service 
which we shall render shall be a glad service, bringing 
to those around us the joys of living—the great joy 
that comes only in serving Thee. We ask this, not 
only for to-day, but for all our days. Amen. 

Althea G. Quimby. 


Tuesday 


There is a twofold peace. The first is negative. 
It is relief from disquiet and a corroding care. It is 
repose after conflict and storms. But there is another 
and a higher peace to which this is but the prelude— 
a peace of God which passeth all understanding, and 
properly called the Kingdom of Heaven within us. 
This is anything but negative. It is the highest and 


most strenuous action of the soul—but an entirely 
harmonious action, in which all our powers and af- 
fections are blended in a beautiful proportion, and 
sustain and perfect one another. It is more than 
silence after storms. It is the concord of all melodious 
sounds. It is a conscious harmony with God and the 
creation, an alliance of love with all beings, a sym- 
pathy with all that is pure and happy and a surrender 
of every separate will and interest. 
William E’. Channing. 


Our Heavenly Father, we know not what the 
future holds, but we face it confidently because it is 
Thine and we also are Thine: Give to us, we pray, 
the courage and cheer of perfect trust, and teach us all 
to do and love Thy holy will, that we may have the 
freedom of truth, the peace of obedience, and the joy 
of loving Thee. Protect us, and may the days find 
us ready for our work and Thine. Amen. 

Carl F. Henry. 


Wednesday 
The White Peace 
It lies not en the sunlit hill 
Nor on the sunlit plain: 
Nor ever on any running stream 
Nor on the unclouded main— 


But scmetimes, through the Soul of Man, 
Slow moving o’er his pain, : 
The moonlight of a perfect peace 
Floods heart and brain. 
William Sharp. 


Our Father, when we remember the multitude of 
Thy mercies our hearts are filled with peace and 
praise and we are ashamed to murmur and complain. 
Turn our thoughts toward the love and joy that this 
day holds for us. Let the morning light dispel the 
shadows on our faces and/the fears in our hearts. 
Thou hast glorified us and will glorify us again. Grant 
that the spirit of trust may prevail in us and send us 
on our way with perfect peace. Amen. 

Abram Conklin. 


Thursday 
There is a peace of surrendered as well as fulfilled 
hopes; the peace not of satisfied but of extinguished 
longings; the peace not of the happy love and the 
secure fireside, but of unmurmuring and accepted 
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loneliness; the peace not of the heart which lives in 
joyful serenity afar from trouble and from strife, but 
of the heart where conflicts are over and where hopes 
are buried; not the peace that brooded over Eden, 
but that which crowned Gethsemane. 

William R. Grey. 


Drop Thy still dews of quietness, 
Till all our strivings cease; 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of Thy peace. 
John G. Whittier. 


Friday 
Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you, 
not as the world giveth, give I unto you. Let not 


your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid. 
John 14 : 27. 


The Lord bless thee and keep thee: 

The Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and 
be gracious unto thee: 

The Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and 


give thee peace. Amen. 
Numbers 6 : 24, 25, 26. 
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Saturday 
Not what we have—but what we use! 
Not what we see—but what we cl oose— 
These are the things that mar or bless 
The sum of human happiness. 


The things near by, not things afar, 

Not what we seem, but what we are, 

Tl ese are the things that make or brea‘, 
That give the heart its joy or ache. 


Not as we take, but as we give, 

Not as we pray, but as we live 

These are the things that make for peace 
Both now and after time shall cease! 


“Almighty God, by faithful continuance in well- 
doing, may every holy purpose be strengthened and 
our hearts enriched. Cause us to live before Thee in 
fulness of life, largeness of hope, constancy of en= 
deavor, ever more enlightened by the wisd»m that. 
cometh from above. Be unto us light in our blindness: 
and strength in our helpfulness. Round our incom-- 
pleteness is Thy completeness, round our restlessness; 
Thy rest. In Thine infinite patience turn us from our 
wandering, and finally grant us peace with Thee and. 
with one another. Amen.” 


The Significance of Jesus Christ 


II. His Heritage and Environment 
Willard Chamberlain Selleck 


Think not that I came to destroy the law or the 
prophets: I came not to destroy. but to fulfil. Matt. 
OD seliTe 
—iHIS language implies previous conditions, 
*| tendencies, teachings and hopes. It may 
imply more, but it implies at least these. 
waa) ~What were they, and what was their sig- 
nificance? A just answer to this question will go far 
toward helping us understand Jesus Christ. 
' Dr. George A. Gordon, setting out to write his 
autobiography, says: ‘‘After all, how little any man 
can tell of himself! The sources of his being are in 
the Infinite Mystery; the relations of his life to his 
cosmic and human environments are established by an 
invisible hand; the tides of decrease and increase are 
an ebb and flow from a sea eternally screened; the 
original fountains of our existence, our nurture, our 
psychic force, and our fortune, are past finding out. 
It is a superficial tale that we relate; the deep things 
are with God.” 

A little later he says: ‘‘Heredity is general and 
specific. Every child that comes into the world has 
behind him the whole biological movement of this 
planet, human and sub-human; he has, further, be- 
hind him the physical and spiritual character of the 
universe; he has behind him the being and character 
of God; so vast, so majestic, so mysterious is the 
background against which every individual human 
being stands.”’ (“My Education and Religion,’’ pp. 
12, 31, 32.) 

This is just as true of Jesus Christ as of you and 
me. 

You and I who live in America to-day have come 
into the world, each of us, with a certain family lineage 


and a certain racial history reaching back into a past 
so remote that we can not trace it. We have inherited 
in a degree the culture of bygone centuries, with its 
ruling ideas and influences, religious, philosophical, 
political, artistic. And we find ourselves in the midst 
of conditions and circumstances characteristic of the 
present age—the age of the steamboat, the railroad 
and a thousand mechanical inventions; of the tele- 
graph, the telephone and the automobile; of the mov- 
ing picture, the airplane and the radio; the age of 
world-wide trade, intercourse and the commingling 
of peoples; the age of wealth and luxury on a larger 
scale than was ever known before; the age of democracy 
and popular education; the age of scientific research, 
of religion in action, and of a medley of religious or 
semi-religious ideas and cults—all this and more 
belongs to our time and silently shapes our thinking, 
whether we know it or not. 

I have alluded to these familiar facts only to give 
point to the remark that Jesus Christ was just as 
truly a man of his age, with an equally specific heritage 
and environment. He was an historical character in 
an historical setting; and this fact needs to be em- 
phasized because he has so long been presented and’ 
conceived of as a supernatural being that he has be- 
come wn-natural—vague, remote, mysterious, and to. 
millions of people no more real than Santa Claus or 
Uncle Sam! 

Now our primary task is to reproduce to thought, 
as clearly and accurately as possible, that historical 
setting. Any constructions we may wish to put upon 
the facts, any interpretation we may feel constrained 
to give to them, must come later—and they will come! 
But this duty of ascertaining the actual situation in 
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which he was placed is fundamental and imperative. 
It calls for learning, imagination, and spiritual insight 
— qualities which we should be all the time cultivating. 
Of course most of us can not qualify ourselves ade- 
quately to perform this delicate and difficult task 
at all thoroughly. Hence we must learn of those who 
are competent to teach us, must read, study, inquire, 
reflect, ponder and judge to the best of our humble 
ability and keep on doing so as long as we live. Thus 
we shall ‘‘grow in grace and the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ,’”’ and may be sure that he 
will grow upon us. 

This important field has been diligently explored 
and tilled, by many earnest students, during the last 
half century, with great fruitfulness. Indeed there is 
hardly any department of modern learning that better 
exemplifies the true spirit and the proper method 
of research, a patient gathering and verification of 
facts, with an unbiased mind and a single desire to 
ascertain the truth, leaving interpretations and ap- 
plications to follow as they may. Consequently 
those who will honestly try to do so, if they will lay 
aside their prepossessions, may come to know more 


about Jesus Christ and understand him more truly — 


than it was possible for any former generation to do. 
But this great blessing can not be had without the 
price of real study. Alas, that we should ever imagine 
that it could! 

Now there are two main sources from which we 
may derive the benefits accruing from these studies. 
First, the researches of the real scholars; second, the 
writings of those who know how to popularize them, 
making the net results available to ordinary folks 
like you and me. 

I. Real scholars or investigators—archeologists, 
historians, linguists, literary critics—have slowly 
‘accumulated a vast fund of new knowledge (or largely 
new) about the world in which Jesus lived and the 
world that lay behind him. Let me try to give you 
the barest hint of some of their findings. We might 
well spend a whole year in studying a few of them. 

1. The world that lay behind Jesus was one of 
great antiquity. At least five thousand years of 
recorded history, in Egypt and Mesopotamia, preceded 
him. That ancient world was full of the power of 
governments and armies, full of business and the 
accumulation of wealth, full of splendor on the one 
hand and of wretchedness on the other, full of tumult 
and change and not wholly wanting in real progress— 
though all these developments were very slow as com- 
pared with our swift age. 

2. During those thousands of years successive 
dynasties in Egypt and successive monarchies in 
Mesopotamia—early Babylon, Assyria, later Babylon, 
and Media—had risen and fallen; the great Persian 
Empire had held sway for a considerable time, and 
then had given place to the dominion of Alexander, 
the Macedonian conqueror; Greece had passed her 
splendid golden age, and Rome had come forward 
and was now mistress of the world. 

3. Nearly two thousand years before Christ 
some of the Semitic peoples migrated westward from 
Mesopotamia and established themselves in what we 
call Palestine. During the second half of that period 
or a little more, the Hebrew commonwealth had 


grown and declined, in pride and shame and with a 
deep inner development, as we learn from the litera- 
ture of the Old Testament; and now in Christ’s day 
it was but a feeble remnant, in galling subjection to 
the resistless power of Rome. 

4. In that vast, ancient world religion was a 
universal fact and factor, in Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
in Persia and Greece and Rome, not to speak of far- 
off India; and there were as many gods and goddesses, 
temples and shrines, ceremonies and sacrifices, creeds 
and cults, as we can number in the present age. They 
had their teachings about life and death, about 
social relationships and human destiny, about deities 
and demons galore. Polytheism prevailed mostly, 
but a noble type of monotheism was attained among 
the Israelites and among the great Greek thinkers. 
From Zoroastrianism, the religion of Persia, had come 
in particular a philosophy of dualism, the doctrine 
of an eternal battle between the Good God and the 
Bad God; and slowly, far and wide, but uncertainly, 
a longing for and some faith in human immortality 
had developed. 

5. The world that lay immediately around Jesus 
had inherited strains from all these sources and doubt- 
less others. Palestine was in the midst between 
Kast and West; over it or near it ran the pathway 
on which millions passed-to and fro, century after 
century; and about that little country, and more or 
less through it, there circulated a thousand influences, 
good and evil. To what extent Jesus was aware of 
these, it is impossible to tell with any precision. So 
far as we know, he was never outside of his native 
land; apparently he was largely untouched by Greek 
thought, the most potent and pervasive intellectual 
force still in that Hellenistic age; and yet it would 
seem reasonable to believe that so great and sensitive 
a soul as he must have felt at least unconsciously 
all these commingling and conflicting influences. 

6. Jesus was a Jew, “born of the seed of David 
according to the flesh,” as St. Paul said, and evi- 
dently shared the best traits, the highest ideas and 
the finest spirit of that wonderful race. It was a race 
that had a genius for ethical religion as surely as the 
Greeks had for poetry, philosophy and art, as the 
Romans had for law and social efficiency. The nation 
had had its ups and downs, its times of prosperity 
and glory, its longer times of terrible adversity. 
About a century and a half before Jesus’ day, the 
proud and passionate spirit of the long-suffering people 
had flamed out in a patriotic rebellion known as the 
Maccabean War, but without political success. Then 
the soul of the nation took refuge once more in its 
great historic faith, it cherished still its trust in God 
in spite of all disappointments, and its most ardent 
longings began to be centered in its growing Mes- 
sianic hope—the pious belief that God would yet 
raise up a mighty Deliverer who should “redeem 
Israel’ and establish the Divine Kingdom, the Reign 
of God under His Anointed. 

Such, in briefest outline, is a glimpse of the his- 
torical situation. If there were time to fill in the 
picture with the detailed information which the 
scholars have wrought out for us, it could be made 
intensely interesting, illuminating and instructive. 
It is to be regretted that we never have time. But 
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let me at least take a moment to read three para- 
graphs from one of the best works on this subject 
with which I am acquainted, “Judaism and Chris- 
tianity,” by Prof. Crawford H. Joy, of Harvard: 

“The Greek oppression (beginning about 200 
B. C.) introduced important changes, political and 
religious. The national sense of suffering became 
distincter than ever before. The iron entered the 
soul of the people; the hand of the stranger weighed 
heavily on their most sacred rights and sentiments. 
The fulfilment of the divine promises seemed long de- 
layed; an intense desire of deliverance took possession 
of the Jews. From the time that they had fallen under 
Greek control they had been learning more of the 
history of the world, and had gained the idea of the 
succession of empires. Their thought had passed 
beyond this life; in place of the old Semitic concep- 
tion of Sheol, the gloomy abode of life-in-death, had 
come the hope of immortality. Scribes and lawyers 
began to devote themselves to a study of the sacred 
books, to formulate their doctrines, to search them 
for indications of the future. Out of all this material 
grew up a new literature, different in tone from the old 
prophetic writing, called forth by the needs of the 
times and expressing the current feeling; the prophet 
was replaced by the apocalyptic seer. 

“The first apocalyptic work produced by the 
Maccabean struggle was the book of Daniel, the only 
book of this class which gained entrance into the 
Canon” (of the Old Testament). 

He goes on to give an account of the other books 
of this kind which are contained in the Old Testament 
Apocrypha. Then he says: “To sum up the Messianic 
material in pre-Christian literature: the fundamental 
element is the destruction or coercion of Israel’s 
enemies, and the establishment of the people in Pales- 
tine in political independence and prosperity, some- 
times by the immediate act of God, sometimes by 
means of a king oc other leader, a man sprung from 
the people, but raised up by God and endowed with 
all the qualities necessary to secure success; at the 
same time the worship of the God of Israel receives 
universal recognition, and Jerusalem becomes the 
religious center of the regenerated world, the new 


~ heavens and earth. 


“The condition of membership in the new com- 
munity is two-fold: national and religious. It is, first 
of all, Israelites who are entitled to the blessing, but 
only faithful Israelites. The stress is laid on devotion 
to the national faith; general obedience to the laws 
of morality is assumed, but not emphasized. Others 
than Israelites may become sharers in the advantages 
of the new dispensation by accepting the national 
Jewish religion. To these the same sort of moral 
test is applied as to Jews. If, however, they do not 
submit they are to be punished. As to whether they 
will submit or prove obstinate, this is variously decided; 
and the question is complicated by the introduction 
of the conception of a judgment and a future life. 
This judgment, represented sometimes as held by 
God, sometimes as held by the Messiah, ushers in 
the Messianic era, and the chosen people dwell on 
the earth. But the conception of the future life was 
in process of formulation, and the mode in which the 
heathen are to be dealt with is not stated precisely. 


In one point, however, all shades of opinion agree: 
there is to be endless triumph for the people of Israel 
and their religion.” 

You see how the facts and ideas here expressed 
bring us to the very threshold of the New Testament. 

II. And now if we turn from the disclosures which 
the scholars thus make to a more simple and popular 
account of the people and customs of the time of 
Christ, such as is given, for example, by the Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany in his delightful book “The Syri- 
an Christ,’’ published in 1916, we shall get a vivid, 
sympathetic, realistic picture of the Master and his 
situation, reflecting much light for us Westerners 
upon the characteristics of that far-off day and gen- 
eration. Mr. Rihbany himself was born in Syria 
and spent part of his boyhood there. Later he came 
to America and studied for the Christian ministry, 
and is now an honored and an influential Unitarian 
pastor in Boston. Let me quote a few of his intro- 
ductory remarks and then read, if I may, three or four 
pertinent pages. 

“Tt is most natural,” he says, “that Gospel truths 
should have come down to the succeeding genera- 
tions—and to the nations of the West—cast in Orien- 
tal moulds of thought, and intimately intermingled 
with the simple domestic and social habits of Syria. 
The gold of the Gospel carries with it the sand and 
dust of its original home. 

“From the fact that I was born not far from 
where the Master was born, and brought up under 
almost the identical conditions under which he lived, 
I have an ‘inside view’ of the Bible which, by the na- 
ture of things, a Westerner can not have. And I 
know that the conditions of life in Syria of to-day are 
essentially as they were in the time of Christ, not from 
the study of the mutilated tablets of the archeologist 
and the antiquarian, precious as such discoveries are, 
but from the simple fact that, as a sojourner in this 
Western world, whenever I open my Bible it reads 
like a letter from home. 

“Its unrestrained effusiveness of expression; 
its vivid, almost flashy and fantastic imagery; its 
naive narrations; the rugged unstudied simplicity of 
its parables; its unconventional (and to the more 
modest West rather unseemly) portrayal of certain 
human relations; as well as its all-permeating spiritual 
mysticism—so far as these qualities are concerned, 
the Bible might all have been written in my primitive 
village home, on the western slopes of Mount Leb- 
anon, some thirty years ago. 

“It is extremely difficult, if not impossible, for 
a people to understand fully a literature which has 
not sprung from that people’s own racial life. Asa 
repository of divine revelation the Bible knows no 
geographical limits. Its spiritual truths are from 
God to man. But as a literature the Bible is an im- 
ported article in the Western World, especially in the 
home of the Anglo-Saxon race. The language of the 
Scriptures, the mentality and the habits of life which 
form the setting of their spiritual precepts, and the 
mystic atmosphere of those precepts themselves, have 
come forth from the soul of a people far removed from 
the races of the West in almost all the modes of its 
earthly life.”’ (Pages 4-7.) 

Again he says: “It is those common things of 
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Syrian life, so indissolubly interwoven with the 
spiritual truths of the Bible, which cause the Western 
readers of Holy Writ to stumble and which rob those 
truths for them of much of their richness. By sheer 
force of genius, the aggressive, systematic Anglo- 
Saxon mind seeks to press into logical unity and 
creedal uniformity those undesigned, artless, most 
natural manifestations of Oriental life, in order to 
understand the Scriptures.” (Page 11.) 

In speaking and reading as I have now done, 
I have sought to indicate the true method of ap- 
proach in studying Jesus Christ. 

The traditional method, pursued by such writers 


as Papini, Dr. Geikie, Dr. Edersheim, and most 
preachers, has been to assume the deity of Christ at 
the outset. But this is to beg the whole question at 
the very start—a proceeding which, to me, is intel- 
lectually utterly reprehensible. 

But I beg to add that, in adopting the others 
method, as the best scholars are now doing, sketching 
the history, times, conditions and circumstances 
connected with the career of Jesus Christ, J do not 
by any means intend to suggest that these alone account 
for him. 

This truth I shall try to bring out more fully in 
the next two discourses. 


Following the General Superintendent 
John Smith Lowe 


eR and Mrs. O. W. Eames are making an 
, < excellent start in our church in Rochester, 
) @ | Minn. Mr. Eames graduated from Tufts 
GD College and Crane Divinity School last 
June and decided to go west. He was married to a 
talented young woman a little later, and by the 
first of September he was on the job in our Rochester 
church. Mrs. Eames is working in the Sunday 
school, gathering about her a fine class of little young- 
sters in the primary department. The congregations 
are growing steadily. He is keenly interested in his 
work with patients at the hospitals connected with the 
Mayo Clinic. Our ministers are sending him the 
names of people who go from their parishes or com- 
munities to the Mayo Clinic for treatment. He meets 
them at the train if he knows when they are due to 
arrive and renders the little attentions which mean so 
much when you are in trouble. He calls on them 
later at the hospitals and not only leaves behind the 
cheer of his presence and his kindly word, but often, 
always if possible, a bouquet of flowers. He takes 
their names and their home addresses and writes to 
them when they return. Flowers are expensive and 
the occasions for using them are numerous. As you 
read these lines perhaps the thought will come to you 
that you would lke to help him with his “flower 
fund.” If so, sit down and send him your check for 
a dollar or two. Your thoughtfulness will encourage 
Mr. Eames and it will gladden the hours for some 
one who is perhaps critically ill and far from home. 
On the occasion of my recent visit to Rochester 
I had the pleasure of a “cafeteria lunch,’ served 
every Wednesday noon by the ladies of our church in 
the parish house. Many remained a short time while 
I gave a little talk on the denomination and the Five 
Year Program. At the time I had an opportunity to 
converse with a most interesting man from North 
Dakota. He was in town with his wife, who was 
undergoing treatment at the Mayo Clinic. One 
Sunday morning he dropped into Mr. Eames’ serv- 
ice. He enjoyed himself. He found something he 
liked in the terms of religion and made himself known. 
When he went back home, he took with him a faith 
he did not have when he came to Rochester, and he 
will be telling his friends about it, too, in the old home 
town. Watch the Rochester church grow! 
I spent the night as a guest of Mr. and Mrs. 


Eames in the beautiful parsonage, recently renovated 
and redecorated for the coming of these young people. 
My everting with them before the cheerful fireplace 
while they unfolded their dreams of the future, will 
never fade from my memory. 

The next day I was with my old friends in La 
Crosse, Wis., where, twenty-three years ago, Mrs. 
Lowe and I were beginning our ministry just as Mr. 
and Mrs. Eames are doing to-day in Rochester. 
The years go rushing by with great rapidity. All 
the lay leaders, or most of them, of that day are gone. 
They were strong men and women of rugged stock 
from New England’, who had taken their Universalist 
traditions with them as they went west in the days 
when things were really wild out that way. 

Somehow as the older stalwarts passed on, new- 
comers did not follow in their footsteps. We have 
left in this beautiful city on the Father of Waters only 
a mere handful of the faithful, but under the ministry 
of Mrs. Nellie Mann Opdale they are carrying on 
bravely. Mrs. Opdale gives them incentive to display 
the heroic spirit by her own pluck and courage, not 
to mention her admirable preaching. 

About forty of the old friends and a few new ones 
greeted me at the church with a supper such as we 
used to serve to a crowd twenty years ago. You 
never forget the place where you start out in life, 
and La Crosse and the friends there will ever be sacred 
to me. 

Without question, we have in the enterprising 
city of Wausau, Wis., one of the most beautiful 
churches in our denomination, if indeed, of its size, 
it is not the most beautiful church we have anywhere. 
At a meeting of the committee on site and building 
held recently, it was unanimously voted to adopt the 
Wausau church as a model to be followed by the 
architects in designing the plans for the National 
Memorial Church in Washington. 

The Rev. Wm. J. Taylor, who went to Wausau 
in 1919, is the minister of the church, and both he and 
his wife admit the lines have fallen to them in pleas- 
ant places. Together they are doing a splendid piece 
of work. The church is a commanding force in all 
progressive enterprises for the good of the city. Its 
influence is felt in the Y. M. C. A.,*the Chamber of 
Commerce and club circles generally. 

Perhaps there is a suggestion for most of our 
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churches in a rather unique plan followed by the 
women of the Wausau church in preparing for their 
annual Christmas sale. The idea started at least 
twenty-five years ago and has developed as time has 
gone on. Each year the sale, which lasts about three 
hours only, results in receipts of from $2,000 to $2,500. 
Quite an achievement, is it not? And the women 
delight in the event. They revel in the work involved 
and rejoice in the fruits of their labors. 

Briefly, here is the plan. Each year a portion 
of the receipts is reserved as capital to purchase the 
materials with which the articles for next year’s sale 
are to be made. The women constantly search the 
shops of Milwaukee and Chicago and the art craft 
magazines for new ideas in fancy work. Innovations 
occur with the advent of each sale. They begin 
work on the creations to be offered as Christmas gifts 
early in the spring. They work in their homes sep- 
arately and they meet socially at frequent intervals 
and work together for the entire day. They enjoy 
these “get-togethers’’ more than they would a whist 
party, largely because they are doing something use- 
ful while they are having their fun. 

By the time the Christmas sale is on a wonderful 
array of useful and fancy articles has been accumulated. 
In design these articles are the latest creations in art 
craft. The workmanship, due to years of experience, 
is superb. 

The display equals and in some respects surpasses 
those exhibited in department stores and gift shops. 
Little advertising is necessary. A dignified announce- 
ment is all that is required. The purchasers come 
from points twenty-five miles distant. The manager 
of a local department store invariably attends the 
sale to get new ideas. In three hours the tables are 
cleared. 

Three things make this scheme commendable. 
First, the amount of money received, in the neighbor- 
hood of $2,500 each year. Second, the church people 
do not spend their own money and energy on the 
articles offered for sale and then go and buy their own 
contributions, thereby paying for them twice—the 
customers come largely from outside the congregation. 
A sale sufficiently notable attracts purchasers from 
the general public. Third, the speed with which the 
enterprise is carried out. 

Atlanta, Georgia, is a going city. About eight 
years ago the Universalists and Unitarians of this 
southern metropolis combined to form the Liberal 
Christian Church. The old Universalist property was 
sold and the income from the resulting proceeds is 
devoted to the maintenance of the federated society. 
The Unitarian church is used for Sunday services. 
The property is valuable as real estate in a growing 
business section with the new Statler Hotel only a 
few blocks away. The Universalists and Unitarians 
make up a happy family in Atlanta and the two, to- 
gether, hold the fort for liberal Christianity in a 
commanding manner. 

The influence of such a society is needed. The 
Board of Education in Atlanta has just recently pro- 
hibited the teaching of evolution in the public schools 
of that city by a vote of seven to two. The measure 
adopted not only prohibits the teaching of the theory 
of evolution, it provides that a “committee be ap- 
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pointed to investigate charges that certain teachers 
are now promulgating the doctrine, in order that 
these alleged offenders may be haled before the board 
for trial.” 

While the action of the Board of Education was 
not quite unanimous and does not voice the attitude 
of the entire population of Atlanta, it does represent 
an overwhelming volume of conservative public 
sentiment. Certainly the beacon light of liberal 
Christian faith should be kept burning down there 
where the battle for liberty of intellect and conscience 
is still on. I’m glad the Universalists and Unitarians 
are one in Atlanta. Our combined strength is needed 
to cope with the situation. 

Before my conference with a truly remarkable 
group of these Atlanta friends not long ago, to talk 
over plans for the future, Mr. Blake, formerly con- 
nected with our Universalist society, took me out to 
see “Stone Mountain,” upon the side of which the 
mammoth ‘‘Memorial to the Confederacy” is being 
executed. Stone Mountain is unique. It resembles 
a huge boulder of smooth granite rising over twelve 
hundred feet into the air. It is about two thousand 
feet long. The face of the mountain into which the 
sculpture is being carved is almost perpendicular and 
free from blemishes. This memorial when completed 
will comprise twelve hundred figures. It will be one 
hundred and twenty feet high and three hundred and 
twenty feet long. The task of designing and modeling 
such a creation is gigantic, to say nothing of the still 
more stupendous undertaking of chiseling the figures 
of men and horses out of the granite wall of this 
mountain, with the workmen dangling at a dizzy height 
in swings which are suspended from the peak far above 
them. 

Much of the tracing and some of the actual cut- 
ting has been done. The dominating figure in the 
group is General Lee. You get some idea of the 
immensity of the sculpture from the fact that the 
general’s hat is so large that the original sculptor and 
three friends one day sat down for lunch at a table 
mounted on its brim. Borglum was the sculptor 
first employed to execute this great masterpiece. 
Difficulties arose. Borglum fiew into a fit of temper, 
smashed his models into fragments and disappeared. 
The work will be completed by another artist. 

Binghamton, New York, is a growing city in 
the south central part of the Empire State. It is 
rapidly soaring toward the one hundred thousand 
mark. The shoe industry forms a considerable part 
One factory alone employs 
some twelve or fourteen thousand workers. Several 
years ago Dr. Walker, New York State Superintendent, 
saw this growth on its way and decided that our 
church ought to come in and go forward with the 
tide. 

The New York State Convention and General 
Convention united forces with the small but loyal 
local band of people and mapped out a program. The 
Rey. Charles E. Petty was called as minister. Under 
his leadership steady progress has been made. A 
site for a new church has been purchased across the 
street from the high school, very centrally located. 
The old property in the heart of the business section 
will soon be sold for a goodly amount. The proceeds, 
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together with generous contributions from the people, 
will go into a new edifice that is to be a business block 
and church combined. 

Mr. Petty, backed by a group of the most up 
and coming men I have met anywhere, is doing the 
work of his lifetime. I met with these men on a 
Saturday night and preached in the little church to 
a houseful on Sunday morning, while Billy Sunday, 
the evangelist, was holding forth in one of his famous 
tabernacles only a few blocks away. I think our 
church was the only one in the city holding a service 
of its own that day. Binghamton will be heard from 
one of these days and the tale related will be a pleas- 
ing one. 


Dr. Fosdick Again 


SS) R. HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK was in 
| | the United States about ten days recently, 
) @ &| interrupting his year of absence “to attend 
Skad a committee meeting.” 

The meeting dealt with plans for the new church 
structure for the Park Avenue Baptist Church, New 
York City, of which he is pastor. 

The church is to be Gothic, is to cost $4,000,000, 
is to have a tower 400 feet high, and is to be built on 
Riverside Drive, New York, close to the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Columbia University and Barnard 
College. Another building, which stands across the 
square north of the site of the church and facing 
Grant’s Tomb, is International House, built by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., as a meeting place for foreign 
students. 

The old church on Park Avenue has been offered 
for sale at $1,750,000. Mr. Rockefeller will duplicate 
this amount and other gifts have been promised. 

The trustees decided to employ the architects 
who built the Park Avenue Baptist Church, although 
Ralph Adams Cram, the architect of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine and a world-famous authority 
on modern Gothic, submitted ideas on the subject. 
Mr. Cram is said to be a believer in Gothic structure 
throughout, that is a stone structure supported by 
arches and buttresses, instead of a Gothic mask fitted 
over a modern steel skeleton. On the other hand, 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who has devoted much time 
to the study of church architecture, is a strong be- 
liever in the steel skeleton with adapted Gothic. 

Neither the tower nor any other part of the struc- 
ture has been worked out in detail, it is said. 


Hundreds Crowd to Hear Fosdick 


Dr. Fosdick preached at the Park Avenue Church 
while in New York and one thousand persons were 
turned away from the church on a cold, stormy Sun- 
day. Over 650 people were admitted to the church. 
He took as his subject ““What Is Christianity?” He 
said in part: 


“It is one thing to say in a general way that we kelieve in 
Christianity, ancther thing altogether to have a clear and con- 
vincing idea of what Christianity is. We believe in Christianity, 
but what is Christianity? There are many different tyres of it. 
There is a dogmatic type that reduces it to a system of logical 
in’errelated iceas to Le accepted by the mind. One ce‘’ender of 
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At the hotel early Sunday morning I met “‘Rode-- 
heaver,’”’ Mr. Sunday’s trombone soloist and singing 
leader. Rodeheaver in his line is as much of a genius 
as the evangelist himself. I didn’t hesitate to walk 
up to “‘Rody” and speak to him. I knew him more 
than twenty years ago. He was then associated 
with another evangelist by the name of Biederwolf. 
Biederwolf and ‘‘Rody” were in La Crosse, Wis., at 
the time, conducting a campaign, with all of the 
Protestant churches in the city, the Universalist 
included, supporting the movement. I was thrown 
intimately into contact with both men and it was 
a delightful experience. ‘‘Rody’” and Mrs. Lowe sang 
‘duets as special numbers in that campaign. 


Draws the Crowds 


this opinion recently said that a true Christian must accept every 
word of the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds in the sense in which 
those words were meant when they first were written. That is 
to say, the true Christian must transport his mind back into 
history, become an intellectual citizen of the second to the fourth 
centuries, and in religion think exactly as Christians thought 
then, although in no other realm would we dream of thinking as 
they thought of all. 

“Or again, there is an ecclesiastical type of Christianity. It 
stresses the church as though the historical continuity of an or- 
ganized institution were the indispensable condition of the exist- 
ence ef Christianity, and association with that institution the 
necessary accompaniment of being a Christian. Sometimes this 
ecclesiastical type takes a Catholic form. It emphasizes direct 
apostolic succession as the mark of the one true church, and it 
insists that to be a faithful member of the one true church is to 
be a Christian. Sometimes it takes a Protestant form, as though 
one would say that real Christianity had been lost, but that in 
1641 in the first little Baptist meeting-house somewhere in old 
Londen it had been rediscovered, or in the Westminster Assembly 
had been reconstituted, and that now we, in this church or that, 
are the representatives of true Christianity. 

“There are many of us, however, to whom no church is thus 
the summary and select custodian of the Gospel, or its unique 
exhibition, or its indispensable support. All the churches to us 
are but partial representatives of the Gospel that is behind them 
all, is greater than them all, and in the end will outlive them-all. 

“Christianity is the reproduction in our lives of the spirit 
and quality of Jesus. I do not mean the mere mechanical and 
detailed imitation of him. I mean the creative result that takes 
place when the Master personally captures a man and breathes 
into him his spirit. Everything that Jesus had in his kind of 
living he tried to share. And at the beginning all Christianity 
could have been summed up in two words: ‘Follow me.’ ” 


Before accepting the new pastorate Dr. Fosdick 
made several stipulations. One was “that he would 
have the right to appoint other than Baptists as his 
assistants if he so wished. Another was that the rite 
of immersion was not to be insisted upon, and the 
third was that a new church should be built for him, 
with an auditorium seating about 3,000. He desired 
that it be erected in the neighborhood of Columbia 
University. His conditions were accepted and the 
new church now announced is one of the results of 
this agreement. 


Dr. Fosdick on the Liberals 


Dr. Fosdick now is conducting a department in 
Harper's Magazine on Religion and Life. In the 
February Harper’s he says interesting things on 
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“Science and Religion,’ and discusses the position of 
religious liberals: 


The uproar about the teaching of evolution has brought 
back once more to the center of the stage the old controversy 
between science and religion. As one reads the many articles 
upon the subject one gets the uncomfortable impression that, 
while the extreme fundamentalists are unmistakably definite 
in their views about an inerrant Bible and the wickedness of 
evolution, and while the scientists are clear-cut in their attitude 
about the truth of evolution and the necessity of freedom in 
teaching it, the position of religio us liberals is not clearly put. 

Some vaguely progressive minds take too much comfort 
in such consoling generalities as that true science and true re- 
ligion can not confiict. The proposition is so harmless that no 
one is tempted to gainsay it but, so far from solving any prob- 
lems, it serves only to becloud the issue. The plain fact is that, 
however true science and true religion ought to behave toward 
each other, actual science and actual religion are having another 
disagreeable menkey and parrot time. 

That this ought not to happen, that, ideally, science and re- 
ligion move in different realms and should peacefully pursue 
each its separate task in the interpretation of man’s experience, 


is easy to say, and it is true. Life, like the thirteenth chapter of - 


First Corinthians, if it is to be fully understood, needs for one 
thing the grammarian. He will analyze it into its parts of speech, 
note the differences between nouns and pronouns, verbs, ad- 
jectives, articles, and adverbs, and will formulate the laws by 
which they are put together to make a complex unity. That is an 
indispensable piece of business in the understanding of the 
chapter and it represents the scientist’s work in the world at 
large. But if the chapter is to be fully known, a more compre- 
hensive method of interpretation must be exercised upon it 
than the grammarian alone can be responsible for. Its meaning as 
a whole must be apprehended, its lessons understood, its spiritual 
value appropriated, its author studied through the medium of 
his expression. That attitude applied to life is religion. Religion 
is the appreciation of life’s spiritual values and the interpretation 
of life, its origin, its purpose, and its destiny in terms of them. 
The grammatical analysis and the spiritual appreciation ought 
not to quarrel. The appreciator ought to thank God for the 
grammarian whenever he thinks of him. 

But, for some reason or other, making the lion and the lamb 
lie down in peace together has proved no more ideal a dream than 
getting science and religion to quit their controversy and be- 
come partners in the interpretation of life. What is the reason? 

In so far as religion is responsible, there are at least two 
explanations of this recurrent contention. One is the association 
of religion with an inerrant book. Every one who knows any- 
thing about the historical origins of the Bible knows how little 
it is an artificial product, the result cf supernatural dictation, 
handed down from heaven, as has been taught of the Koran, or 
miraculously hidden and discovered, like the Golden Plates of 
Mormon. Modern scholarship has traced the prcgressive writ- 

-ing and assembling of our Scriptures with a massing of evidence 
that puts the general outline of the process beyond reasonable 
doubt. From the earliest documents, such as the war songs of 
Deborah, up through the long story of growing laws, changing 
circumstances and customs, enlarged horizons of moral obliga- 
tion, worthier thoughts cf God, through the prophets, and the 
Master’s ministry to the early Christian Church—stage by stage 
the writing and assembling of the documents which now com- 
prise our Bible can be traced. How much of the Bible was in 
existence in the eighth century B. C. we know, and what each 
new century with its changing thoughts and insights contributed 
we can see. 

It is obvious that this amazing literature came warmly up 
out of human experience. That is its glory and its strength. 
Touch it anywhere and you can feel the pulse of men and women 
in their joys and sorrows, struggles, aspirations, faiths, despairs. 
. . . Here also was recorded a development of thought about 
God, about duty, abcut the significance of human life, far away 


the most valuable that history records. Of course, a Christian 
who deeply believes in God does not think it was an accident. 
Of ccurse, he sees in it a revelation, an unveiling of the truth | y 
which man’s life is elevated, purified, redeemed. Of course he 
thinks it was inspired. 

But whatever else inspiration may mean, it certainly dces 
not mean that men in writing a sacred book are lifted out of 
their own day and provided with the mental thought-forms, 
scientific explanations, and world-views of a generation thousan¢ s 
of years unborn. It is that utterly fallacious and futile idea of 
inspiration which causes the trouble. One wonders why anybedy 
should wish to believe it. What good dces‘it do? What addi- 
tion does it make to the inherent spiritual value of the book? 
Weuld the Twenty-third Psalm be mcre beautiful if the writer 
had had a Ph. D. from Harvard, or is the thirteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians dependent for its worth upon the supposition 
that the writer held the Copernican astronomy? 

There is no peace for religion in its relationship with science 
until we recognize that of course the Bible is not an inerrant 
book. . . . No armistice can possibly be declared in the re- 
current war between science and religion unless this elemental 
fact about the Bible is clear. To suppose that we must think 
about scientific problems in the way the Biblical writers did is 
incredible. Nobody does it. The most rock-ribbed funda- 
mentalist never remotely approaches doing it. Voliva of Zion 
City comes the nearest to it. He believes that the earth is flat. 

The Bible is the supreme Book of spiritual life. There we 
touch a valid revelation of the character and the will of God. 
It is a fountain that never runs dry, and the better it is known 
the better for personal character and social progress. But’ to use 
it as a scientific textbook is perilous nonsense which does far 
more harm to religion than to anybody else. That is indeed 
hoisting religion with its own petard. 

Religion’s responsibility for the contest with science can be 
traced to another source. Religion may a!most be said to con- 
sist in a sense of sacredness; it makes man feel that some things 
in his life are holy, inviolable; it reveres them, loves them, even 
worships before them as the symbols and evidences of Gcd. 
This attitude of religion, throwing a glamour of sanctity over 
everything with which it is closely associated—shrines, rituals, 
holy persons and places, ideas and ideals—belongs to its very 
genius. No one would want a religion that did not do that... . 

This consciousness that something in life is sacred, worth 
living and dying for, is one of humanity’s moral indispensables, 
and religion is the fruitful mother of it. But it is very dangerous. 
It is one of the things which we can not get on without but which 
it is perilous to get on with. I was talking recently with a student 
of sociology about the strange contrast between the eager wel- 
come given to new scientific inventions and the apathy, dislike, 
or active opposition that greets new suggestions in the social and 
spiritual realms. The autemobile, the airplane, the racic— 
how instantly and avidly they are received and utilized! But to 
alter the ritual observances of a church, to introduce eugenic 
practises, to get a refermation of theology, or to organize a 
League of Nations to replace belligerent nationalism—what an 
uproar of outraged sentiment always accompanies suggested 
change in such realms! 

The reasons for this strange inconsistency are doubtless 
many, but the sense of sacredness clearly plays an important 
part. That holds up progress indefinitely in any place where it 
can get a foothold. Nobody any longer counts a bicycle sacred 
if he wants an automobile, or regards rowing a boat as holy if 
he is able to buy a motor. The sense of sanctity does not operate 
in such realms. We change from candles to kerosene lampes, 
to gas, to electricity, with no struggle against the rebellious senti- 
ment of sacredness. But in the realms of human relationships 
in general and of religion in particular the feeling of sanctity is 
one of the most powerful, restraining influences in our lives. 
Patriotism conceived in terms of my country against yours gains 
sanctity, and when men wish to change it to my country with 
yours for the peace of the world, aroused patriots resent the new 
idea as though a shrine were being desecrated. Even such un- 
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likely things as the rules of the United States Senate can become 
sacred until any alteration seems sacrilege. As for religion, 
this truth easily explains most of its ultra-conservatism. How 
typical of all religion it is that, long after the stone age was 
passed and bronze knives had come in for household purposes, 
the old flint knife still was used to slay sacrificial beasts! Religion 
had cast over the ancient implement the glamour of sanctity and 
it could not be changed. 

The application of this to the problem in hand is clear. 
Whatever else religion may clothe with feelings of reverence, it 
is sure to Go so with those forms of thought, those mental vehicles 
in which it has carried the precious freight of its spiritual ex- 
perience. Listen to good old Father Inchofer in 1631 as he pours 
out of a picus heart his outraged sense of sacrilege at the idea that 
the earth moves: “The opinion of the earth’s motion is of all 
heresies the most abominable, the most pernicicus, the most 
scandalous; the immovability of the earth is thrice sacred; ar- 
gument against the immortality of the soul, the existence of God, 
and the incarnation, should be tolerated sooner than an argument 
to prove t2at the earth moves.”” Why this rage? Why should a 
gentle servant of his fellows thus boil with indignant grief at a 
new astronomy? The reason is precisely the same that makes 
the fundamentalist to-day forget the Sermon on the Mount and 
ransack the dictionary for something bad enough to say about 
the evolutionists. Father Inchofer, I suppose, had had a deep 
and beautiful spiritual experience. He had lived on terms of 
fellowship with God and love for men.. He had always visualized 
that relationship in terms of a stationary earth with the concentric 
heavens encircling it. On that mental trellis the flowers of his 
spirit had bloomed. It was very sacred to him. He revered it as 
part and parcel of his faith. We ought to sympathize with 
him. No wonder the idea of a moving earth seemed to him, not 
an advance of science, but an abyss of blasphemy. 

Nevertheless, Father Inchofer was wrong and Father Incho- 
fer’s successors to-day are wrong for the same reason. They 
have let their sense of sacredness run away with them. Their 
feeling of sanctity has unintelligently attached itself to all sorts 
of things that are not integral parts of vital religion. A stationary 
earth is not sacred; a whimsical universe where miracles, not 
law, are the order of the day is not sacred; creation by fiat is not 
sacred. Religion has no inherent dependence on such out- 
grown ideas. Yet all these things, along with many others from 
the use of anesthetics in operations to acceptance of the law of 
gravitation, have been bitterly opposed in the name of religion 
as though the old science to which the religious imagination had 
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clung, around which it had entwined itself, were a holy thing. 
There is no peace in sight between science and religion until re- 
ligion recognizes that the sense of sanctity is too valuable an 
article to be misused in holding up scientific progress. Once 
many Christians were scandalized at geology just as now they 
are scandalized at evolution: they called it “‘a dark art,’ “dan- 
gerous and disreputable,” “‘a forbidden province,” ‘‘an awful 
invasicn of the testimony of Revelation.” How long shall re- 
ligious people go on making this lamentable blunder which al- 
ways reacts disastrously upen the fertunes of religion itself and 
in the end can do nothing against the new truth? 

Always the outcome has been the same: the scientific view 
of the world at last has triumphed and the seers of the spirit 
have found the new truth a nobler vehicle than the old for the 
experiences of the soul. Religion is not dependent on this scien- 
tific formulation or that. Religion moves in the realm of spiritual 
values where the soul does justly, loves kindness, and watks 
humbly with its God. Through all the centuries, under every 
conceivable scientific view of the world, men have found their 
peace and power in that; and if to-morrow our modern view 


_ should be upset and Darwin be outdarwined by some new dis- 


coverer, our children’s children at their best would find the foun- 
tain of eternal life still flowing in their new channels, wherecf, 
if a man drink, he does not thirst again. 

One does not mean that blame for the repeated contests 
between science and religion rests exclusively upon religion. 
Scientists are human also; they are quite capable of making fools 
of themselves. Especially they display an inveterate weakness 
before one besetting temptation. They get a working hypothesis 
in some special science; they rejoice in its effectiveness; they or- 
ganize by means of it the data in their particular realm; and 
then, infatuated by their success, they proceed to pcsit the 
hypothesis as a complete explanation of the universe and an ade- 
quate philosophy of life. . . . Behaviorism is a very valuable 
working methcd of investigation in psychology, but behavicrism 
is not an adequate account cf personality, as some cf its Cevctees 
consider it; much less does it furnish a comprehensive philc sophy 
of life. 

Religion, therefore, does have reason to be deeply concen 
about some tendencies in modern science. There is a real con- 
flict between those whom science has led to a materialistic philcs- 
ophy and those who interpret life in terms of its spiritual values. 
But this is not a conflict between science and religion; this is a 
confiict between most scientists and all religionists on one side 
and a few scientists upon the other. 


Interesting Things Happening in Japan 


H. M. Cary 


mq|N preparing an account of the installation serv- 
ice I am at a disadvantage, for in the cleaning 
I gave my desk yesterday I was too thorough 
and destroyed my program on which I had 
Feil the names of those who participated. However, 
the facts, if not the names, I remember and shall long 
remember. 

In the morning at the regular time for service 
Mr. Mizumukai, of Osaka, preached. He is young, 
full of enthusiasm, and combines with it a very win- 
ning modesty. The attendance was very good in 
spite of the fact that distances in Tokyo are great 
and many waited for the installation service in the 
afternoon. 

At two o’clock a fine congregation gathered and 
it was gratifying, not merely for its size but more be- 
cause it was chiefly our own people, some of whom, 
during the disturbed latter period of Mr. Kawabata’s 
pastorate, had dropped out. 


Mr. Ito offered prayer and Mr. Terazawa, now 
our youngest preacher, delivered the charge to the 
congregation. Mr. Terazawa is déveloping fast. 
He had a fine poise and dignity and spoke with force 
and conviction. A Russian trio sang marvelously 
well and added greatly to the impressiveness of the 
service. They were all fine, but the basso was won- 
derful. I gave the charge to the pastor briefly but 
with enthusiasm, Mr. Ito interpreting for me. Mr. 
Sato of the Yasuda Bank, Company responded for 
the congregation and Dr. Tsuga followed him with a 
very earnest response for himself. Afterwards there 
were greetings from Mr. Nagano on our behalf, and 
from a prominent Congregational minister and an 
equally prominent Baptist minister and several others, 
the last to speak being O Matsu San and Mrs. Cary. 

As I look back on it there are things I wish I had 
thought of, but, in spite of them, it was a great service 
and the church has started in earnest. 


as 
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The change is due to our new pastor, Dr. Tsuga. 
Dr. Tsuga has had a remarkable career. He was born 
in Kyoto Jan. 12, 1874. This gives him the advan- 
tage of me by four years. His age is an asset, for in 
Japan age has authority and honor far beyond what 
we know in America. Among the many fictions 
gathered from many sources about Japan I had one 
to the effect that fifty in Japan was old age. It is 
only old age in the sense of honor and authority. 
As far as I can judge the Japanese live as long as we 
do, but here experience of life is reckoned as giving 
weight to one’s opinion and wisdom to one’s decisions. 
So that, in addition to character, Dr. Tsuga has the 
advantage of the traditional reverence rendered to 
age. In nothing but years and spiritual maturity is 
he old. His step is light, his hair is black, his eye 
kindles with enthusiasm, and he knows his world, for 
he has seen much of it, not as a tourist but as a worker 
and a student. 

The elder Tsuga, his father, was by tradition a 
member of the Zen sect, the most contemplative of 
the Buddhist sects, but he was also a great student of 
the philosophy of Confucius, and an ardent anti- 
Christian. He read the Bible but with the eyes of an 
antagonist. Dr. Tsuga the elder, for the father was a 
physician also, as was an elder brother, refused his 
consent when our Dr. Tsuga wanted to enter Doshisha 
Middle School. Instead he engaged a Buddhist 
priest to teach his son twice a week. 

Dr. Tsuga’s medical education was gained in the 
Medical College of Tokyo, where also a Buddhist 
friend of the elder T'suga was in loco parentis during 
his studies. He was graduated late in 1895 and early 
in 1896 received his license to practise. He was im- 
mediately engaged as assistant house physician in the 
big hospital at Sapporo in the northern island. Here 
the scientific materialism of the time swept him into 
its current. A dispute between the superintendent 
on one side and the assistant doctors on the other 
made him resign, since he sided with the assistant 
doctors. For a year he was unsettled and then came a 
serious illness. For many weeks he lay ill and had 
ample time to think. 

At this time, across the street from his lodging, 
the Episcopal mission opened a preaching station, 
and by rolling back the shoji he could hear plainly 
across the narrow street. He listened to the preaching 
and at last asked his landlady to bring the preacher 
to see him. The preacher came and the young doctor 
opened his heart. The preacher loaned him books, 
and among these was “The Making of a Man,” by 
Dr. James W. Lee. This Dr. Tsuga read again and 
again and was greatly helped, especially by a quota- 
tion from Dr. James Martineau. He was baptized 
by the Rev. W. Andrews into the Episcopal Church, 
and when he recovered he went into the service in the 
mission hospital at Hakodate. ‘I also attended the 
theological school there as a student but I was not 
contented with it,’”’ he says. Four years later he went 


to America and entered the Chicago Methodist | 


Seminary, “but the uneasiness did not disappear.” 
He went to California and opened an office, but con- 
tinued earnestly to study. Here a friend loaned him 
Tolstoy’s “My Confession,’ which fascinated him, 
and he read and reread “My Religion” and “The 


Gospel in Brief.’”’ “These led me,’ he says, “into 
Christianity in the true sense and my long desire was 
fulfilled.” 

At this time the anti-Japanese movement in 
California arose, and Dr. Tsuga worked to mitigate 
the bitterness of his countrymen, organizing a large 
group with the purpose of fostering friendly relations. 
with American labor. After two years he came back 
to Japan with a great desire to do evangelistic work. 
(Just by the way, liberal convictions work oppositely 
in Japan and America. In Ameriéa they seem to 
dampen evangelistic ardor—which I never could 
understand—but in Japan they kindle evangelistic 
ardor, which I can understand, and this is one of the 
reasons why we are happy in this work.) On his re- 
turn to Tokyo he was made a catechist at his own 
earnest request, and sent by the Episcopa! mission 
to Formosa, but the climate closed his career there in 
one year. He went back then to Hokaido, the 
northern island, and there married a splendid girl 
about whom I have asked Miss Bridges to write, 
and there he worked for five years. Here he was 
urged to become an ordained clergyman, but being 
unable to accept fully the Episcopal faith, he asked 
ordination at the hands of the Congregationalists and 
was so ordained at the general convention in Tokyo, 
1909. In 1910 he became a professor at Doshisha, but 
was forced by illness to resign. He rested for a year 
and then preached in Osaka for two years and later in 
Nagoya for three years, after which he came to Tokyo 
and organized the Suginami Congregational Church,,. 
an independent church many of whose members are 
mill operatives. From this work he was called to be 
secretary of the World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches, an office which he 
still retains at our request. As an organizer and 
lecturer he has traveled all over the empire. It was 
as a representative of this organization that he went 
to Stockholm in company with Bishop Motoda. 

His own account of why he responded to our call 
is this: ‘““Work for the peace of the world by promoting 
mutual understanding is very important, but it is. 
only effective among the nations which have faith 
in God and Christ. Hence, in the interest of this 
peace, it is of first importance to plant the belief in 
the superiority of the spiritual over the material. 
brute force. In this sense, although the church work 
is only foundation work, it is the most important. 
I therefore determined to have a church again and so- 
have become pastor of the Central Universalist 
Church of Tokyo.” 

Having read thus far you can understand why 
we believe here that we have begun auspiciously the 
year nineteen hundred and twenty-six. 

Jan. 10 was the day of dedication of our new 
kindergarten-church building at Akasaka. The cere- 
mony marked a new record in the annals of this mis- 
sion. 

For a long time we were in the position of a small 
mission more or less competing with larger organiza-. 
tions for attention. There was little in that for 
them or for us—or for the common cause. This dedi- 
cation ceremony marked the beginning of a new re- 
lationship. We are not as yet “‘recognized”’ formally, 
but on the 10th of January we were given ample un- 
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official recognition by leaders of the Christian work 
here. 

We have chairs enough to fill the large room which 
is our church, but for this occasion I rented more 
chairs and all were occupied and many stood. On 
and around the platform were men known all over 
Japan. Our new minister presided, and it is gratify- 
ing to say, what all realized, that he looked like what 
he is—one of the Christian leaders. The prayer of 
dedication was offered by one of the two living pion- 
eers—that grand old man, Dr. Kozaki, pastor of the 
largest independent church in Japan, our near neigh- 
bor and a good and true friend both to us and to our 
new minister. His friendship for us comes through 
Mrs. Cary, who is in charge of the English Depart- 
ment of the Sunday school at his church. Inasmuch 
as her class carried off the honors for the year in num- 
bers and regularity of attendance, in contributions 
and in the number of new members led to the church, 
Dr. Kozaki thinks she is rather fine. So do I. 

The Scripture reading was selected and read by 
Professor Hoashi of Waseda University. He is the 
author of a work on philosophy which has made a 
stir here, formerly a Unitarian pastor in Tokyo, travels 
all over the empire lecturing in places where a Chris- 
tian minister would find it hard to penetrate, and 
doing a great Christian educational work. He also 
conducts a dormitory where a fine religious spirit is 
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maintained and fostered and from which young men 
come forth to preach liberal Christianity on the streets. 
He is the one who hopes we will build the Perin-Cate 
Home at Waseda (the largest university in Japan 
with some 12,000 students) and who, being on the 
board of managers of the university, can present our 
proposition with influence. 

The sermon of dedication was preached by Dr. 
Motoda, Episcopal Bishop of Tokyo, a life-long friend 
of our new minister, Dr. Tsuga, and his traveling 
companion on their recent journey to Stockholm for 
the World Conference. Dr. Motoda is a big man— 
in spite of his size—a liberal of the finest type. 

Dr. Kozaki’s son, associate pastor with his 
father and a liberal, brought us the greetings of the 
Congregational churches of Tokyo. Dr. Mizaki, 
member of the Executive Board of the Japan Christian 
Council of which we are not members yet—brought 
us unofficial but cordial greetings from that body. 
Dr. Hatano, a liberal Methodist, weleomed us on be- 
half of that great organization. 

The choral choir of Reinanzaka Congregational 
Church, Dr. Kozaki’s church, added greatly to the 
impressiveness of the service. As I tell it, it all 
sounds simple and perhaps of little moment, but if 
you were here and knew the situation in Japan you 
would realize that it was a memorable, perhaps an 
epochal, meeting. 


Comment Direct from Turkey 
The Editor 


AOMMENT in both daily and weekly papers 
} of the United States upon published reports 
a month or so ago of Turkish outrages in 
S that part of Mosul which Turkey controls, 
illustrates that editors fall sometimes into the common 
mistake of readers, and fail to ask the sources of news 
dispatches and the probable reliability of the corre- 
spondents. There is a magic in the printed page 
which influences all of us. In the mass of printed 
material hurled at us from all corners of the world we 
need to ask ourselves continually: ““Who furnished 
this? Is he honest? Is he capable? Did he have a 
good opportunity to find out? Is the dispatch a mere 
guess? Is it cunning propaganda? Or does it ap- 
proximate the truth?” 

The comments in religious weeklies also illustrate 
the fact that many of us are under the obsession that 
no good can come out of Turkey, that all Turks are 
much the same and that force is the only thing the 
Turk can understand. 

Having had experience with stories of atrocity 
and disaster, we have come to two clear convictions: 

One is that everything bad alleged to happen 
does happen sometime and somewhere. And the 
other is that the report of it almost always is ex- 
aggerated and distorted. When war or near war 
exists agencies of deliberate propaganda operate to 
create prejudice against one nation or another, and 
then we have to look out for the blackest kind of lies. 

We believe in the League of Nations, we have 
faith in the character of the men on the Commission 
sent to Iraq, and we have not the slightest doubt that 


cruel outrages took place which every decent man 
throughout the world ought to condemn, but we are 
equally sure that this Commission did not get the 
whole story. 

We have received from Constantinople a com- 
ment on the denunciations of Turkey which followed 
the publication of the report of the League of Nations 
Commission. This comment is written by a high- 
minded Christian gentleman in business in Turkey, 
not connected in any way with the work which is 
being financed by our Goldén Rule World Service 
Fund and carried on by Mr. Jennings and Dr. Ascham. 
This gentleman is as good a friend of the Greeks as 
he is of the Turks, and is not a Universalist in church 
connection. He does, however, try to live up to the 
Universalist teaching that we do not have to hate 
one nation because we like another, and that we do 
not have to outlaw a man or nation for doing something 
of which we disapprove. He has lived for years in 
Turkey, speaks the language, reads the papers, travels 
about, meets all classes of people, and we believe him 
to be unusually well informed, honorable and fair. 
We have received several important documents for 
our own information only, and the following comment 
on the reports of atrocities published in the United 
States: 


Your letter of Dec. 22 interests me. I am glad to 
see the enclosures. It is almost as difficult for us here 
in Constantinople to ascertain the exact truth about 
these stories as it is for you. I can only pass on to you 
the fact that while the case looks bad for the Turks, it 
is manifestly unsafe in the interests of truth to accept 
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General Laidenner’s report at its face value. One can 
make out an extremely damaging case on very slencer 
facts when talking with refugees, no matter who they 
are or where they are. The fact that General Laidenner 
was not allowed to investigate in Turkish territory 
looks bad, but is to te explained by the fact that Tur- 
key has never taken any stock in the League of Nations, 
and that she regarded the present moment as an un- 
auspicious one for allowing the Commission any freedom. 
Of this we can ke sure, t at Turkey took measures 
which she regarded as war measures in the Mosul area, 
and Turkey no more than any other nation has found 
a means of civilizing war. I would not write to defend 
Turkey if she has been guilty of the atrocities alleged, 
but I do not think that these reports, or even the 
atrocities themselves if they are facts, justify the West- 
ern nations, and least of all America, in failing to come 
into such relations with Turkey as will encourage her 
to forsake these practises. The more we isolate her 
the more we encourage her to continue her old methods. 
The more we try to demonstrate the Spirit of Christ in 
our international relations the greater our chance of 
winning Turkey away from the ingrained and tradi- 
tional habits of war and military severity. 

You may be interested in the enclosed. It is not 
for publication but for your cwn perusal, for such use 
without mentioning my name as you care to make of it in 
personal conversation and public speech. I most ear- 
nestly hope that we shall have enough breadth and 
depth to take the measure of our real task here in the 
Near East. It is a turning point in the world’s history 
and such enterprises as that of Mr. Nash’s through 
Mr. Jennings and Dr. Ascham and such work as that of 
the Turkey Mission of the American Board of which 
Fred Field Goodsell is Field Secretary, in its various as- 
pects, together with the right spirit in international rela- 
tions, are the hope of the future of this part of the world. 


o * * 


A GOLDEN RULE EMPLOYER IN SEATTLE 


are indebted to a loyal Universalist living 

in Seattle, Washington, for the following 

description, written by Carlton Fitchett 

for a Seattle daily, of a Seattle printer 
who believes in the Golden Rule: 


Can a shop or factory be operated successfully on a strictly 
Christian basis? 

Clint W. Lee, Seattle specialty printer, believes that it can 
be, because he has proved it to the complete satisfaction of him- 
self and his employees. 

As the result of his intensely interesting experience in in- 
‘dustrial relations, he will distribute $4,700 in profits among 
the thirty-five men and women on his payroll at the company’s 
annual dinner at the Hotel Gowman to-morrow night. In 
addition, a number of stock-owning employees will receive their 
annual dividends at that time. 

Here, in a nutshell, is Lee’s Golden Rule policy: Thirty per 
cent of the net income of the plant is divided among employees. 

All craftsmen are paid union wages or better and are given 
a week’s vacation with pay annually. 

- Group life insurance on the employees is paid for entirely 
by the company. One-third of the cost of health and accident 
insurance is paid by the company. 

The company stages an annual picnic for its employees, all 
expenses paid by the firm and the force getting the day off with 
pay. 

Every employee is given an opportunity on easy terms to 
buy stock in the concern. 

The system was put into effect eight years ago, and since 
that time the volume of business has increased steadily from 
month to month. 
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“From early childhood I was taught that the real test of a 
Christian is whether or not he practises his profession in his 
daily life,’ declared Lee yesterday. ‘The mafi who treats every- 
day afiairs in an un-Christian way needs a new conception of 
Christianity.” 

Lee declares that the practise of the Golden Rule makes 
possible: 

More of the real joy of living for the management. 

More contentment and better pay for the workers. 

Better values and service for the customers. 

“In my judgment,” he says, “the efficiency expert who 
overlooks the Golden Rule has missed his best bet. However, 
let no one conclude that this thing may be adopted simply as a 
method of making money. Should that be the real motive, I 
am afraid the results would be disappointing. 


THE BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


At the Boston Ministers’ Meeting, Feb. 15, in spite of the 
difficulty of getting about, the following were present: D. H. 
Smith of Mattapoisett, Messrs. Nichols, Coons, Greenway, 
Walker (Edgar), Clark (Charles E.), Adams (Harry), Ayres, 
Attwood, Pennoyer, Farnsworth, Lowe, Raspe, Sprague, 
Wilson, Hoyt, Etz, Brush, Leonard, Spear, Tilden, Marshall, 
Polk, Perkins, Miss Hersey, Miss Kirk, Mrs. Chamberlain, 
Miss Earle, Miss Helen Rice, Mrs. L. W. Attwood. 

Dr. Huntley presided until the president, Mr. Raspe, arrived. 
Miss Kirk led the music. Dr. Clark of Medford Hillside con- 
ducted the devotional service. 

Mr. Raspe first introduced Miss Hathaway, who traced the 
history of the relations of the Japanese and American péoples 
from the time of the visit of Admiral Perry to Japan. 

“We prate,” she said, ‘about the honesty of the Japanese 
and repeat stories to their disadvantage. I have found some 
Japanese dishonest, but many more honest. The report that at 
Northfield not one religious worker could be found who would 
trust a Japanese clerk in a bank is unbelievable. 

“The charge that all Japanese are warlike is false. Many 
of the young men are extreme pacifists. The bulk of the people 
are peaceful. 

“Tt is said that they are uncongenial. I can testify that 
those whe live ameng them and get acquainted with them, leave 
Japan with profound sorrow. 

“When the exclusion act was passed a Baptist missionary 
said, ‘I love my country but to-day I sit in sackcloth and ashes.’ 
We all felt the same. The work we had done through the years 
to establish good-will was overthrown in a night by the exclusion 
act. 

“T attended a meeting of Japanese Christian ministers called 
to consider the exclusion act. I have never seen a nobler body 
of men—lI have never heard more moving prayers. They prayed 
that Christians of Japan and Christians of America might work 
together for peace between the two countries. 

“The best Japanese people still believe in us. It is not too 
late to overcome the influence of the Hearst papers and other 
papers which try to stir up trouble between our two countries. 

“The exclusion act is causing Japanese to lose faith in this 
nation, and faith in Christianity. It is forcing them back upon 
Asiatic alliances. It is paving the way for a union of a united 
yellow race against a united white race. 

“A responsibility rests upon the Christian Church to change 
the situation caused by the abrogation of the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment. A committee of the Federal Council is carrying on a quiet 
campaign along this line. We should support the Federal Coun- 
cil. 

“We meet a few people poisoned by such novels as ‘A 
Father’s Daughter,’ or ‘A Shantung Garden,’ or a prejudiced 
magazine article, but Universalists as a body are supporting 
Japanese work better than ever before. 

“We believe in a Universal Father—and a Universal brother- 
hood. We must work for those ideals.”’ 

The Rey. Cornelius Greenway of Taunton brought three vol- 


umes weighing fifty pounds, of a twelve volume collection of 
world famous autographs and photographs. He told the story 
of his coming to the United States and the story of his experiences 
as a collector. 

“T was asked to speak on ‘The Americanization of a Dutch- 
man.’ My beek on ‘The Americanization of a Sky Pilot’ is nearly 
completed. 

“‘When I came to America from Holland in 1915 I came to 
make money, become independent, and go back and live in 
comfort. Instead I have landed in the ministry. I had read 
Cooper’s works and believed the United States was a land of 
adventure. I had no money, could not speak the language. 
My father, with nine children, could not pay my passage, but 
by practising economies, wearing old clothes, they saved enough 
to give me money for a third class passage. My first sight of 
the great buildings of New York scared me. My first sight of a 
colored man scared me more. I never had seen a colored man 
before. I thought he was an honest to goodness ‘Injun. My 
father had warned me to look out fer pickpockets. 

“T wanted to go to Franklin. I found there were thirty-two 
towns of Franklin in the United States. I landed in Franklin, 
N.H., and spent a night in the railway station, before I reached 
Franklin, Mass. An uncle set me to work milking a cow. I 
was city bred and never had seen a cow except in a field or on 
exhibition. 4 

“Dr. Marvin, of Franklin, who is responsible for my going 
into the ministry, invited me to his parsonage on my second 
Thanksgiving Day in the United States. He taught me my 
A B C’s in English. He took me into his Sunday school class. 
He made me feel at home in the country. He could not speak 
Dutch but with his knowledge of German and my knowledge of 
German, we got acquainted. His kindness, his interest in me, 
made me a Universalist, and finally a Universalist clergyman. 
And I am no worse for it. He turned on me abruptly that first 
Thanksgiving Day and asked me if I was going to work in a cow 
barn all my life. He told me how to work my way through school 
and college. 

“At Dean they don’t ask the boys if they like this country, 
they make them like the country. The war came and I enlisted. 
They found I could speak five languages, and they said, ‘Would 
you like to go to France?’ I said, ‘Yes,’ and landed in France 
in just seventeen days. I was wounded but came back, finished 
my course at Dean and graduated in ’21. I worked my way 
through college by washing dishes in a cafeteria and acting as 
janitor in Dr. Clark’s church at Medford Hillside. 

“T am proud and happy to be in the ministry. 
for what I have achieved and I value it.” 

Mr. Greenway gave a most interesting account of his cor- 
respondence with public men around the world. He is giving, 
with great success, an illustrated lecture on the public characters 
whose photographs he has collected. 


* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Automatick Leg 


I am told that there be those who suppose the Story of 
Gulliver among the Little Folk of Liliput to be Fiction, but I 
know that it is true. And I think Gulliver must have been a 
Very Happy Man. And I know that it is so, for I am he. 

Now I visited the daughter of the daughter of Keturah and 
her husband and her children, and in the early morning, I heard 
the patter of Little Feet, and my Chamber Door was burst open, 
and the daughter of the daughter of Keturah jumped into my 
bed upon tke right hand, and my little grandson upon my left, 
and they snuggled with their heads upon my two shoulders. 
And the little sister of the daughter of the daughter of Keturah 
came also, and she rolled and tumbled all over me. And they 
said, Grandpa can not get up. We will keep him here alway. 
And he shall tell us Stories. And he shall sing to us. 

Now they required of me a song, which is one of the products 
of my College Education, concerning a Merchant of Holland, 
who Lost a Leg, and who bought a Cork Leg with an Automatick 


I have paid 
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Attachment. And the song is a long one. For his journey 
was long. When the leg got started, he could never stop it. 
And he called to some men with all his might, O stop this Leg or 
I’m ruined quite, but though they heard him aid invite, in less 
than a minute he was out of sight. 

And I had to sing that long song over and over. 

And when the long day was done, and evening had come, I 
sat down with a Book, and would have read, but the little sister 
of the daughter of the daughter of Keturah climbed into my 
Lap, and compelled me to lay down my Bcok. 

Now hear me, all ye parents and grandparents. When thou 
must chocse between an Interesting Book and a Little Child, 
fling the book into the flame if need be, for the book will be 
available an hundred years from now, if it be not happily for- 
gotten, but a Little Child must be enjoyed Now or Never. 
For it will not long be a Little Child. 

And she said, Grandpa, sing about the Leg. 
the Beam. 

And I sang how its joints were as strong as an Iron Beam 
and its works were a Compound of Clockwerk and Steam, which 
pleased her much. 

But the day had been long, and she had played Vigorously. 
And after a while she said, Grandpa, do not sing any more. 
And she laid her little Red Gold head against me, and she said, 
This is a Comfortable Chair. And in a moment she said, And 
a quiet one. And then she said, It was a Good Song, but. And 


Sing about 


_ she gave a Sleepy Yawn, and that was the Last Word she said 


until morning. 

And the daughter of Keturah came and said, Shall I carry 
her up to bed, or wilt thou? 

And I said, I will carry her as I often carried thee after I 
had sung to thee of the Merchant of Holland. 

And I returned and sat by the fire, and picked up my book, 
but I cared little for it for the happy memory of the day. 

And as I mused by the fire I thought how many men there 
be who get an Automatick Leg that runneth away with them, 
and how much better it is to be Master of our Own Mechanism, 
which so few men can claim. For while I have endeavored all 
my life to walk on Two Legs, even the Ideal and the Practical, 
and to step forward with neither one farther than I could bring 
the other up beside it, yet I have not always done so, and among 
my respected associates be many men who have been hopping 
all over Holland on a Leg which they can not stop. 

And I closed the book and mine eyes. And I said, This is a 
Comfortable Chair. And a Quiet One. And I thought of the 
tunes to which the human race is racing, and I said, Some of 
them are good tunes, but— 
Me * * * 


A JUVENILE ARCHANGEL 


Wanted, Boy—High school graduate to work in general 
merchandise store in small interior town and learn to be a shoe- 
maker. One who can help milk the cow and play in the band. 
preferred. Must be youth of’ clean habits; cigarette smokers,. 
sheiks and loafers need not apply. Boy who understands Diesel 
gas-engine and Fordson tractor will be given preference. Users 
of intoxicating liquors and profane language will not be con- 
sidered. Boy who gets this job must not be too proud and aris- 
tocratic to mingle with the live stock and chickens and help 
out in the kitchen now and then. Tenor singer who is a good 
strike-out baseball pitcher will find this an ideal situation- 
Must be early riser and not afraid of work. You will work in a 
very healthful climate with beautiful surroundings, fine fishing, 
woodlands abound in wild game and flowers. Horse to ride 
Sunday afternoons. Good chance to learn a trade and the prin- 
ciples of business and see the country. Must be good salesman. 
Apply in your own handwriting, sending late photograph with 
three recommendations. $12 a month to start for live wire with 
chance to buy interest in the business. Employer can furnish 
board and room at $9.50 if you will mow the lawn in your spare: 
time. Address “Newton,” care Orange Daily Leader.—Classified: 
Ad. in the Orange (Texas) Daily Leader. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
fy ordering from the Universalist Publishing House 
Whither America 
The Recent Foreign Policy of the United 

States. By George H. Blakeslee. The 

Abingdon Press. $2.00. 

Dollar Diplomacy. By Scott Nearing and 
Joseph Freeman. Viking Press. $2.50. 
In our judgments of individuals we have 

no hesitation in affirming that if a man 
doesn’t understand himself and his busi- 
ness he is bound to fail. In our democracy, 
we assume that a government is miracu- 
lously certain te be right despite the fact 
that the majority of the voters are gressly 
ignorant. As a result our policies are 
frequently determined at the polls by 
people who do not understand the issues 
involved. If this does not happen, then 
the policies are determined, by virtue of 
the indifference and the ignorance of the 
mass of voters, by a few officials who may 
or may not seek the best interests of the 
community and who may or may not 
have an adequate conception of what those 
best interests are. If we have correctly 
diagnosed the case, the remedy is more 
information, and we prescribe the two 
books for review this week. 

Professor Blakeslee tells what our 
foreign relations have been. With regard 
to Europe he demonstrates that since the 
war we have pursued a policy which has 
vacillated between aloofness and a con- 
siderable degree of co-operation. This 
policy—or lack of policy—he regards as 
a compromise between desire and neces- 
sity. At some length he treats our policy 
in the Caribbean, admitting that we have 
sought a measure of domination in this 
area despite opposition. He praises the 
work of Secretary Hughes at the Disarma- 
ment Conference, and explains and con- 
demns the Japanese exclusion act. His 
concluding chapter suggests that the 
American continents co-operate in their 
own affairs, leaving the European nations 
to do the same for their questions, but he 
insists that America and Europe must 
work together with respect to certain im- 
portant issues involving the whole world. 

In Blakeslee’s book the reader finds an 
accurate account of the recent activities 
of the Government with regard to other 
Governments, with some explanation of 
the historical background of present 
policies. Blakeslee tells what has been 
done; Nearing and Freeman suggest why. 
“Dollar Diplomacy” is in no way sensa- 
tional. The authors have shown an ad- 
mirable restraint, fully supporting their 
statements with the relevant documents. 
They present the facts, and the reader 
draws the conclusions. 

“Dollar Diplomacy’? begins by pre- 
senting a series of statements which show 
that the United States is now the richest 
and economically most powerful nation 
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in the world and must therefcre seek 
foreign markets, sources of raw material, 
and cpportunities for investment. This 
Blakeslee also states. “Dollar Diplomacy,” 
however, goes on to show the effect which 
capitalistic and industrial expansion has 
had and is having on foreign policy. In 
China, for example, the Government of 
the United States officially supported a 
consortium which negotiated a loan to 
China on the part of bankers of England, 
France, Japan, and this country. In 
Mexico the Government has supported 
the oil interests. In Santo Domingo the 
United States, though withdrawing the 
marines which had occupied the is!and 
for several years, has insisted on a large 
measure of contro! in order to protect a 
loan made by American bankers. Sub- 
stantially the same thing has happened in 
Haiti. In Nicaragua the State Depart- 
ment used “‘its good offices to secure the 
conclusion of a contract based on its terms 
between Nicaragua and some American 
financiers of high standing.” Jn addition 
the Government secured a special treaty 
permitting the construction of a canal. 
Though Cuba is theoretically independent, 
the armed forces of the United States 
have three times occupied it, and the 
Government of the United States main- 
tains a close supervision over Cuban 
affairs. Despite the fact that the Philip- 
pines have been repeatedly promised 
their independence, President Coolidge 
has recently assured Manuel Roxas that 
the United States proposes to continue 
carrying the great burden of governing 
the islands, and has asked Congress to 
decrease the power of the native legis- 
lative body. Without seeking the con- 
sent of the inhabitants and without 
granting them any kind of citizenship, 
the Government purchased the Virgin 
Islands, which it desired as added pro- 
tection for the Panama Canal and its 
Caribbean interests. These are but a 
few of many examples which Nearing 
and Freeman give to illustrate the extent 
to which the Government is encouraging 
and protecting American industrial and 
financial interests in less powerful lands. 

After reading “Dollar Diplomacy”’ it 
will be perfectly clear to any person that 
the United States has embarked upon a 
course of imperialism designed to further 
the interests of American capitalists and 
manufacturers. Many people will find 
little in this discovery to alarm them. 
After all, the countries of Europe have 
long been frankly imperialistic. Mest 
business men take it entirely for granted 
that the Government should support 
their foreign enterprises. Economic im- 
perialism is to-day as well recognized a 
method of national aggrandizement as 
was military imperialism in the time of 
Napoleon. But there is a difference. It 


was never possible for one nation to send 
its armies to annex the territory of an- 
other nation while -blandly saying that it 
was all for the other nation’s good. Eco- 
nomic imperialism, however, gives every 
opportunity for the grcossest hypocrisy. 
The United States could make the Open 
Door in China a moral issue while using 
it as a device to secure the advantages 
Jost by not being on the spot when other 
nations were grabbing concessions. Pres- 
ident Wilson could refuse to recognize 
Huerta, who was known to be favorakle 
to British oil inierests, on the ground that 
he had not been constitutionally elected. 
It has been possible to send military forces 
to Cuba, Haiti, and Santo Domingo to 
restore order. President Coolidge can 
inform the Filipinos that the United States 
has their interests and nought else at 
heart in retaining ownership. Of course 
sometimes an incautious man such as 
Roosevelt boasts that the United States 
backed the revolution in Panama because 
it wanted the canal, but in general the 
mask of smiling benevolence conceals 
the rapacity in Uncle Sam’s face. 

Nearing and Freeman have sueceeded 
in presenting an unusually comprehensive 
and well-documented account of American 
imperialism, but the broad outlines have 
long been familiar. Blakeslee knows them 
as well as any one else. He seeks to con- 
done American activities in the Caribtean 
by saying that the various republics need 
our aid, which is in a measure true, and 
that the United States has been mcre con- 
siderate than European nations, which is 
also true. But this ignores the central fact 
that the United States has entered upon a 
policy of economic imperialism. That 
fact every one sooner or later will be forced 
to recognize. President Coolidge’s open 
partiality to the business interests of the 
country makes a frank avowal of im- 
perialism daily more probable. The time 
is coming when hypocrisy will not suffice, 
and the Government will have to confess 
and defend its policy. A defense can be 
made. Once the mask is cast aside, the 
real arguments for imperialism will appear, 
and the issue can be fought out on its 
merits. Then once more the democracy 
will be challenged by the need for a great 
decision. How many people will be pre- 
pared to participate in making that de- 
cision? Those who read ‘“Dellar Di- 
plomacy”’ and “‘The Recent Foreign Policy 
cf the United States” will be partially 
prepared at least. 

ater 
Why and What Is Man? 
By Richard .aRue Swain. The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.75. 

With hesitation we approach the criti- 
cism of this book. Its predecessor, ‘‘Wha 
and Where Is God?” seems to us wort: 

(Continued o1 page 29) 
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The W.N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


WOMEN’S DAY 

Glancing at our Denominational Calen- 
dar reminds us that this opportunity 
for presenting our work to the church at 
large comes April 25 this year. In every 
church where possible, let our women 
carry out the whole program of the day, 
not only the church service, but the Sun- 
day school hour, the senior and junior 
Y.P.C. U. meetings. Present missionary 
programs interesting and alive, informa- 
tive and inspirational. Make it a real 
Women’s Day. 


* * 


NEW LITERATURE 


We have to offer a new leaflet which is 
for free distribution. It is called “The 
Evolution of the Spruce Tree.”” Its mes- 
sage is intended to stimulate a desire for 
our literature and we hope to have some- 
thing new in the way of leaflets to give you 
very often. Send for as many copies as 
you feel you can distribute to advantage. 

Knowing that every one will want a pic- 
ture of Friendly House, we have at head- 
quarters a splendid picture in sepia, 5 x 7 
inches, which, with a mimecgraphed leaflet 
—‘‘The Building of Friendly House’— 
is for sale for 5 cents. There are but a 
limited numter of these, so write to-day 
for your picture. 

* * 
TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY MILES 
EAST OF SUNBURST 


In the February Bulletin a page was 
devoted to pictures concerning this city, 
two hundred and ferty miles east of Sun- 
burst. One picture was a snapshot of 
just an empty lot. Without the words 
printed uncer it the picture wceuld have 
had no significance, but when we read 


“This is the lot 
Kept so neat and so clean, 
On which shall soon rise 
The church of our dream,” 


we knew it was that lot, in Rocky Mount, 
North Carolina, which we have owned for 
thirty years, and we also helieved rightly 
that a start had been made toward the 
erection cf a church and parsonage com- 
bined on this waiting lot. ; 

Here is an empty corner lot located in 
the growing part of the city. Here in 
Rocky Mount is a friend who is willing to 
give the services of the men on her planta- 
tion, give timber from her woodland, 
and help us in many other ways to realize 
this “‘church of our dream.” 

Having completed Friendly House 
the mountains of North Carolina, our next 
objective is the Rocky Mount church. 
We have already voted to go ahead with 
this proposition. The time it will take 
for the completion of the new building 
will, of course, depend largely upon the 
rapidity of growth of the Southern Build- 


ing Fund. This contemplated building 
will be a big asset to us in many ways. 
We want to grow in Rocky Mount. The 
new church building, including a home 
for our good minister and his wife, Rev. 


and Mrs. O. F. Alvord, will give us this 
opportunity. 

It is always inspiring and stimulating 
to have ahead of us something big to do, 
and it is always such a satisfaction when 
we can see the job finished and can say, 
“Well done.” For then we can go on to 
something else, for “We Must March’ 
ever on and on to bigger and better things. 


Our Young People and Others 


Conducted for February by Ellsworth C. Reamon 


THE CHURCH AND YOUTH 

Yonder, on a distant hillside, a prophet 
of God stood before a burning bush. 
Caressed by heaven’s flame, the bush 
burned but was not consumed. In that 
radiant presence Moses stood, his soul 
making answer to the soul of the Infinite. 
Emerging from the inspiration of that 
sacred hour, there came a race delivered 
from bondage. 

To-day, another fire burns. It is in the 
soul of America’s youth. Uponathousand 
hillsides those torches burn, to lighten the 
pathway of progress and to give faith to 
a struggling humanity that the morning 
approaches. 

Whatever pessimism is prevalent in the 
world to-day is confined to the creeping 
paralysis of age. Youth has no part in 
it. On every college campus and in every 
college class rocm there is latent a wealth 
of idealism powerful to correct every evil 
and to right every wrong. Outside of 
academic circles there are youth move- 
ments no less significant. Those who 
despair of the present generation of young 
people are unaware of the uncompromising 
devotion of the spirit of youth to the call 
of truth and righteousness. 

Every phase of our social life is being 
touched with the leaven of Youth’s com- 
mitment to the high moral mandates of 
the Great Unseen. In very fact Sir 
Galahads, who are seeking the Holy Grail 
of God’s purpose for the world, are in 
great abundance to-day. This spiritual 
renaissance in the soul of our youth does 
not conform to the conventional. Neither 
dces it lisp the dogmas of yesterday. But 
it is there, and like a Gibraltar Rock it 
stands to resist the tides of threatening 
materialism. 

What recognition is being made by the 
organized church of the star-gazing of 
this younger generation? Too little. 
True, heroic efforts are being made by 
every denomination to mobilize the youth 
of the world for the cause of Christ, 
Young people’s activities are receiving 
more attention than heretofore and able 
men and women are being commandeered 
for tasks of leadership. 

Yet something is lacking. The church 
is not being adequately represented in the 
most strategic centers. Students are too 
often unfamiliar with the policies and 
program of the church at large. The 
student is too often permitted to finish 


his academic career without having been 
brought into an intelligent understanding 
of the church’s present-day service to the 
world. The suspicion creeps upon the 
student’s mind that the church is not 
concerned in him and his problems. Why 
then should he be concerned in the church 
and its problems? In his moral indigna- 
tion at what he feels to be an indifferent 
and unresponsive church, he signs his 
name to the membership blanks of various 
“movements” and ‘leagues’ that are 
intended to accomplish the program of 
social and international reconstruction 
that lies so close to his heart. 

All this is wrong. The church is suffer- 
ing tremendously by this exodus of youth 
from her ranks. Everywhere the question 
is being raised as to why it has become 
necessary for the church to farm out its 
idealism on these pressing issues to out- 
side organizations. 

There is, te be sure, a need for “unof- 
ficial’ and ‘“non-ecclesiastical’? groups 
that will prod the conscience of the church 
from time to time. Moreover, there is 
every reason to be grateful for the idealism 
that pioneers its way around the world 
for the promotion of international fellow- 
ships. The church does not depreciate 
these movements. On the other hand, the 
church is thankful that in this critical 
hour these prophetic voices have been 
heard. Issue is taken, however, when 
the church is represented to youth as an 
organization that is continually at war 
with itself over some petty pride of opinion, 
with neither the time nor the disposition 
to grapple with the man-sized problems 
that fleck the sky-line of current affairs. 
The “whispering” campaign that the 
church is “afraid” to “‘tackle’” the baffling 
problems of to-day must be met every- 
where and at once with the pronounce- 
ment that the Church of Jesus Christ 
has never been “afraid,” is not now “afraid” 
and does not purpose in the future to 
shrink from facing in all boldness any and 
all issues that may arise out of the com- 
plexities of our modern life. 

The Church of the First Century was a 
youth movement. The blood of youth has 
coursed through the veins of the church 
through the ages. It must be so to-day. 
It will be so if by some concerted effort the 
church will make its voice heard where 
that voice needs to be heard.—From the 
Federal Council of Churches. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
February 28-March 6. Winthrop, N. Y.; 
IPOUeaAD Nees) eCanton,. IN. Ya} 
Edwards, N. Y. d 
Miss Slaughter: 
February 28-March 6, Wausau, Wis. 


_ Dr. Huntley: 


February 28-March 6. Providence, R. I. 
(First); Cambridge, Mass. (First); Head- 


quarters. 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


A hundred and eighty-five dolls! What 
a multitude of joys—especially as they 
were sent to little girls who never had 
owned dolls in ail their young lives! Tut- 
tle Sunday school, in Minneapolis, did 
well to make this holiday gift to the 
children in the Syra orphanage in Greece. 

Cambridge First will like Miss Hester 
Cushing, its new director of religious edu- 
cation, and Miss Hester Cushing will 
like Cambridge First. The General Sun- 


day School Associaticn is glad to have > 


acted as match-maker. 

Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Rev. A. Gertrude 
Earle and Mr. Carl A. Hempel, our com- 
mittee for the revision of the Standards, 
are holding frequent meetings and in the 
near future will have a very important 


report to present. 
* * 


FAR EAST FOR NEAR EAST 


It is customary to say that the children 
of Armenia are absolutely dependent upon 
America for their opportunity to live and 
develop. That is nearly, but not quite, 
true. Eere is a check from Mrs. Cary, 
conveying a generous contribution from 
her Sunday school in Tokyo to be added 
to our Philanthropic Offering. So our 
work is kecoming broadly international. 


* * 


MAINE TAKING ITS CHANCE 


The editor cf the Leader recently re- 
printed a thought-stirring article that Rev. 
Stanley Manning wrote for the Univer- 
salist Banner, organ cf the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention. Here is a letter 
from Rev. Chester Gore Miller, based on 
experience and so important that it ought 
to be read, not only in the Pine Tree State, 
but throughcut the nation: 

“In the January issue of the Banner, 
Mr. Manning published an article -under 
the heading, ‘The Maine Chance,’ rela- 
tive to the recent introduction of three 
directors of Religious Education or pas- 
tors’ assistants in Portland, Rockland 
and Norway. Owing to the new courses 
now offered in the divinity schools, the 
way is being opened to parishes to employ 
specially trained assistants to do a work 
with the younger element that few minis- 
ters are in a pcsition to do as it should 
be done. 


OUR FOLKS 


Rev. Effie K. McCollum Jones, D. D., 
Who Succeeds Rev. John M. Rat- 
cli# as Superintendent of Our De- 
partment of Soc’al Service 


“It may be of interest to other Maine 
parishes to know how the plan has worked 
out in Norway. Over twelve years of a 
combined South Paris and Norway minis- 
try with all the normal requirements of 
well regulated parishes supplemented by 
increasing calls for cutside professional 
services have naturally resulted in making 
it quite impossible for the minister to 
devote the time needed to Sunday school 
and young people’s interests. Therefore, 
last Septemker Mr. Manning again justi- 
fied the denominational policy of state 
superintendency in arranging for the 
services of an assistant to the pastor. 
Miss Marguerite Pearman of Cambridge, 
Mass., was called until Jan. 1, 1926, al- 
though with some parochial misgivings 
as tc the success of the pian. 

“The results have more than justified 
the acticn of the parish. The young people 
in Sunday schocl and Young People’s 
work have responded splendidly in num- 
bers and interest, congrezations have in- 
creased and contributions have been the 
largest in the history of the society. So 
satisfying has the work been to minister 
and pecple that at the annual meeting 
held Jan. 14, Miss Pearman was called 
for the ensuing year at a substantial sal- 
ary. In my opinion Mr. Manning has 
inaugurated one of the most practical 
methods of helping the Maine churches 
to greater effectiveness. 

“Further, the idea of raising funds to 


i nsure the steady employment of a direc- 


tor of Religious Education-at-Large to 
assist from time to time those many parishes 
not in a financial position to call an assist- 
ant specializing in young people’s work, 
is one of the wisest suggestions made in 
many a day. It is not a question as to 
whether Maine Universalists can afford 
a field worker but whether Maine Uni- 
versalists can afford not to establish the 


office.” 
* * 


NEWS FROM OUR MR. TERAZAWA 


Our native preacher at Shizuoka, whose 
salary is paid by our Sunday School In- 
ternational Offering, has organized a 
Sunday afternoon story hour for children 
which sounds most interesting. This is 
the way Mr. Stetson describes it in a 
recent letter: 

“At first Mr. Terazawa went to the 
chureh alone, and gathered a few of the 
children who were playing outside on the 
playground. He showed them pictures 
and told them stories and soon so many 
were coming that he had to have help. 
Sometimes there are sixty children ’pres- 
ent. The boys play games out of doors. 
The smallest children play with kinder- 
garten blocks and construct wonderful 
temples, ships, and trains out of them. 
Another group enjoys looking at the post- 
cards, pasted back to back, which have 
been sent by the children of America. 
The older girls like the books especially. 
There are not very many of them and they 
are not new, but they are read eagerly. 

“Then Mr. Terazawa tells the stories, 
I am sure they are interesting ones, be- 
cause the children listen, ears, eyes, and 
mouths open. 

“The other day it was warm and spring- 
like for the children to stay in the house, 
but many came just the same. So Mr. 
Terazawa and his two or three helpers tock 
the whole bunch for a long walk to the 
Abe River. They walked about in the 
river bed, and threw pebbles, and sat down 
right in the middle of the stream! For 
this river just now hasn’t any water in 
it. In the spring it is a broad river, but 
the rest of the year it is just a wide, flat 
pebble field.” 

Perhaps friends in America will wish to 
help this Sunday afternoon work. More 
books are needed, but books in English are 
of no value. If some of us could send 
money, books could be bought in Japan. 
There are good children’s magazines pub- 
lished in Tokyo for which Mr. Terazawa 
will subscribe if somebody will send him 
some money. Perry pictures will be most 
acceptable, especially those illustrating 
the life of Christ. 

Any school or individual wishing to send 
pictures or money for this work is asked 
te correspond with Miss Earle about it, 
addressing her at Headquarters. 


! 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


Almest without ex- 
ception the churches 
of Massachusetts ob- 
served Young People’s 
Day in proper fashion. 
On either Jan. 24 or 31 
the young folks took 
charge of the services, 
carrying through to 
their own advantage and to the delight of 
their hearers a complete order of worship. 
including scripture reading, prayer and 
sermon. The ministers had the privilege 
of being listeners within their own con- 
gregations. The report from every place 
is that the young people did praiseworthy 
work, settling, beyond doubt, the wisdom 
of the plan. We used to keep Young 
People’s Day by having the Union “at- 
tend in a body,” while the minister talked 
to the young people, or at them, or over 
them. How much better the present 
plan! In some instances advantage of 
the opportunity was taken by the younger 
generation to remind the congregation 
that we really have passed over into a new 
era. Many a church group is not yet 
aware of that fact. It is a new age in 
which we live. The young folks realize 
it and are ready to do their part in a 
manner befitting the new day. Now. 
however, the thought and energies of 
both old and young are centered upon the 
Lenten season. It is the season of promise 
fer the church. When by common con- 
sent the regular round is given second 
place, the church has its rich opportun- 
ity. * * In East Boston, for instance, 
where Mr. George H. Thorburn is the 
minister, a series of special sermons will be 
given on the following subjects: “Egypt,” 
“The Quickening Life,’ “The Wilder- 
ness,” “Pisgah,”’. “Bethany,” and; - on 
Easter, “Calvary.” On Easter evening 
the illustrated lecture, “The Passion 
Play,” will be presented. The organist, 
Mr. Dolphin, is arranging special music 
for the entire season. Twice a month 
Mr. Thorburn issues a finely multigraphed 
calendar entitled “Teamwork.” * * Rey. 
John M. Raicliff has inaugurated another 
Fill-the-Pews Campaign. The period cov- 
ered is from Jan. 24 to March 7. Families 
represented by all of the members over 
fourteen years of age will be given recog- 
nition as hundred per cent families. It 
has been found that there are 8,000 Protes- 
tant persons in Beverly who do not at- 
tend church. On Jan. 31 Mr. Ratcliff had 
fourteen families at the service with a 
full and perfect attendance. The regular 
parish night on Feb. 16 was kept as En- 
rollment Night. The parish year runs 
from March first to March first. At this 
meeting on Feb. 16 the plan was to have 
every contributor for the new year enroll, 
so as to save a house-to-house canvass of 


the parish. Last year the special Easter 
offering, amounting to $500, was used 
against the indebtedness on the church 
plant. This year the church expects to 
get a similar offering of $500 or more. * * 
In Chelsea, where Rev. B. F. McIntire is 
pastor, it is reported that the preceeds of 
the fair amounted to $678.22. This church 
again this winter unites with the twe Con- 
gregational churches in union Sunday 
night services. These are largely attended. 
The Chelsea Evening Record on Feb. 3 
reported editorially: “Fifty years ago, a 
Universalist minister was rarely, if ever. 
an exchange preacher in a Congregational 
pulpit. Here in Chelsea, we now have 


the example of a Universalist in the person _ 


of Rev. B. F. McIntire, doubtless in full 
sympathy with Luther Burbank in his 
views cf ‘hellfire and damnation,’ joining in 
fine fellowship with Drs. Quint and Trout, 
Congregationalists, in union evening serv- 
ices. Dr. MeclIntire’s views on future 
punishment do not disturb his Congrega- 
tional brethren and whatever they may 
think on that theological point is net 
obtruded. There are bigger and broader 
issues for all concerned—issues that cali 
for unity rather than division.” * * From 
Grace Church, Lowell, Rev. Isaac Smith’s 
church, the word comes that at the annual 
meeting on Jan. 9 the treasurer reported 
all bills paid, leaving a balance of $60.48. 
A rising vote of thanks was given Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith for their work in and for the 
parish during the year. The fair, under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Social Union, 
netted $1,305. This organization gave 
$1,575 to the church treasury and to 
the community chest of Lowell $50. 
The Mission Circle now has forty-four 
members. The Senior Y. P. C. U. has 
thirty-eight members and the Junior 
Union eighty-four. During the year six 
united with the church and twelve children 
were baptized. While the church schocl 
enrollment is not quite so large as last 
year, its active membership has increased. 
The school contributed $13 te Japan, $102 
to Near East Relief, $62.50 towards a 
piano, $55 for song books, $85 for repre- 
sentatives at Northfield, $25 as state dues 
and $16.50 to the General Sunday Schocl 
Association. * * Rev. R. R. Hadley is 
getting a masterful hold upon the situa- 
tion in Newton. Through Lent his morn- 
ing sermons are to be on the general sub- 
ject, ““Fundamenials of Freedom,” and on 
Sunday evenings he will give a course of 
addresses on ““The Survival of the Faith- 
ful.” * * It is a source of satisfaction to 
know that every position on the official 
board is filled. There are seventy-one 
teachers and officers in the school. The 
Near East Relief offering from the school 
amounted to $220. The net receipts 
from the Pop Concert presented by the 


Y. P. C. U. amounted to $110. This 
church, ever alert to do new things, has 
Inaugurated a plan for wider acquaintance 
and for more intimate pastoral oversight. 
This work is being done by the Friendly 
Service Committee appointed by the Board 
of Management. The personnel ef the 
parish is grouped in thirty-one districts. 
A social gathering at which the minister, 
Dr. Perkins, and the director of Young 
People’s Work, Mr. Hempel, will be 
present, will be held once a week. The 
Rotary Club members and their wives 
were guests at the vesper service cn Feb. 7, 
when the service was in commemoration 
of Lincoln. This club, of which Dr. Per- 
kins is a member, always marks the anni- 
versary of his first Sunday in Lynn by 
attending his church service. The an- 
niversary this year is the twenty-first. * * 
The writer of this letter has necessarily 
many opportunities to observe the nu- 
merous and various orders of service which 
are followed in the churches throughout 
Massachusetts. From this observation 
he believes that the very best order of 
worship, from the point of view of psy- 
chology, is to be found in All Souls Church, 
Worcester. Rev. F. L. Leavitt is the 
minister and the originator of the order 
here commended. Just now Mr. Leavitt 
is introducing each Sunday a brief period 
when he answers some question ef a re- 
ligious character. On Jan. 24 he answered 
the question, “Do you believe in Spirit- 
ualism?” On Young People’s Day, Jan. 
31, the question was, ‘Are the young 
people to-day better or worse?” The 
annual meeting of the parish disclosed 
all bills paid, leaving a modest balance in 
the treasury. Gocd pledges from last 
year amounting to $200 are still to be 
paid. The every-member canvass brought 
in twenty-six new subscriptions, together 
with fourteen which were deubled from 
the preceding year. More than $1,000 is 
the increase over last year’s income. 
The sixth season of Sunday sacred con- 
certs opens on Feb. 28. The artists on 
this first day are Eleanore Soule Hayden, 
Alden E. Davies, Robert Gomterg and 
Margaret Richardson. * * At the sugges- 
tion of the minister, Rey. C. J. Cowing, 
a mid-week instruction class will be held 
in Malden each Wednesday evening in 
Lent. The meetings are to be informal. 
The minister will give a brief address and 
answer questions suggested by his mes- 
sage. On Sunday mornings during Lent, 
Mr. Cowing is to preach on “What it 
means to be a Christian.” * * At the 
time of- writing this Dr. Tomlinson of 
the First Church, Worcester, is on his 
way to the Mediterranean, to Egypt and 
the Hely Land. His pulpit is to be in 
care of Dr. McCollester, who was himself 
the preacher on Feb. 14. On Feb. 21, Dr. 
Albion of Brunswick, Maine, supplied the 
pulpit, and on Feb. 28 Dr. J. H. Randall, 
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associate of Dr. John Haynes Holmes in 
New York, will be the speaker. Calls for 
funerals, weddings or ior other personal 
pastora! care will be answered by Rev. 
Fenwick L. Leavitt of All Souls Church, 
Worcester. At the annual meeting re- 
cently held, it was reported that the 
treasurer had $198 after all bills were paid. 
Charitable funds now 2amount to $34.000. 
The expencitures of this church for the 
past year were $15,730. * * In Spring- 
field at the First Church the pastor, Mr. 
‘Trout, is preaching through Lent a series 
of sermons on “The Life of Jesus.” These 
will tell of Jesus at the River, in the Wilder- 
ness, on the Sea, on the Mountain, in 
the Garden, and on the Road. The Easter 
topic is to te “The Easter Assurance.” 
‘There will be a mid-week service on each 
Thursday evening at which Dr. L. B. 
Fisher's little book “Which Way” will 
be the study text. The expenditures of 
this parish for the past year were $8,650. 
A budget of $7,650 has teen adopted for 


Texas 


Hylton.—For some time Hylton has 
been planning to build a house of worship, 
a large portion of the money having been 
pledged and building site secured. During 
our quarterly meeting in January the 
Methodists propcsed to sell us their church 
building. Negotiations are now under 
way to consummate the deal, but if it 
fails our people propose to proceed at 
once to build a nice wood structure. 
Here, as at some other places, it is essen- 
tial that we have a permanent place of 
worship to accommodate our growing 
congregation. Hylton is one of our early 
churches, being raised from the dead. 
We have a sutstantial membership, and, 
with a new church building, prospects of 
one of our strongest churches. * * Rotan. 
—This is a coming West Texas town, 
Situated in a fine agricultural center, 
having also a large jip mill employing 
several hundred people. Three years ago 
the writer was asked to conduct a series 
of meetings here, which followed by other 
meetings has resulted in an organization 
with about forty in membership. There 
were two additions by letter during our 
January meetings. Our people here are 
Seriously considering the building of a 
_ ehurch, which we believe can and will be 
done soon. If all Universalists were as 
loyal as Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Barker, who 
are responsible for the Universalist move- 
ment here, it would not be long till the 
country would be filled with Universal- 
ist churches. * * Newcastle.—We were 
foiled completely in our attempt to hold 
Meetings here in January, the first time 
ever, in my fifteen years ministry, owing 
to a snow which blanketed the entire 
state from one to ten inches deep and was 
followed by disagreeably cold and sloppy 
weather. We contented ourselves with 
visiting among the people and availing 


the coming year. The Ladies’ Society has 
contributed $1,600 to parish expenses. 
The Mission Circle has fifty members. 
Quotas of $144 have been paid by the 
Circle. The Clara Barton Guild gave 
$120 to the support of a girl in the Black- 
mer Home. The church school has now 
a membership of 107. The membership 
of the church is 359. The Y. P. C. U. 
numbers twenty-three. Miss Marian 
Bradley of this Union, a member of the 
State Board, has in her official relation 
visited a considerable number of the 
Unions in the state. The Prudential 
Committee recommended that a mort- 
gage of $3,000 be placed upon the church, 
in order that outstanding notes cf $1,800 
may be taken care of, and money sufficient 
be thus left to carry on the work of the 
society. The installing of new oil burners 
calls for $1,000 of this amount, $500 is to 
cover a long standing deficit and $300 is 
to be left for any deficit which may come. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


Letter 


ourselves of radio programs, one among 
which is worthy of mention—a sermon by 
Rey. J. Frank Norris, the sensational 
fighting Baptist preacher of Fort Worth. 
This was his first radio sermon broadcast 
from his own station in his church, to a 
capacity house. The sermon was divided 
into two almost equal parts—the ridicu- 
lous and the sublime. Our Newcastle 
people are enthusiastic, wide-awake Uni- 
versalists. They have plans under way 
by which they hope to own a church build- 
ing by the time of our next quarterly 
meeting; and the encouraging feature about 


it is that the ladies, who always do things, 
are behind the project. * * Fort Worth. 
—tThis was our last point to visit in our 
series of West Texas meetings and the 
second meeting held here. Our first serv- 
ice at this time was held in the court 
house Friday evening, the remainder be- 
ing held in the chapel of the Fort Worth 
Undertaking Company, a very fine place 
fer meetings and well located. The com- 
pany was very nice to us, offering the use 
ci their chapel as often as we care to 
meet, for which they fefuse to take pay. 
Judge J. D. Barker and wife of Cisco were 
prevented from attending Sunday serv- 
ices owing to sickness. Mr. W. H. Rollins, 
of Cleburne, Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Langham, 
son and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. 
Campbell and-two children, of Dallas, 
were present for the Sunday morning 
service. Mrs. Brooks and baby Stanley 
Manning joined us Friday, remaining to 
close of meetings. Six of the Dallas party 
placed their membership with the Fort 
Worth congregation. Arrangements were 
made to have monthly meetings here- 
after. Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Plumly, though 
the latter is a member of the Christian 
church, are entitled to large credit for the 
Universalist movement in this important 
city. We missed at this time the Kindly 
and helpful presence of our good Ohio 
friend, Mrs. Anna Kirker, who attended 
our November meetings here. Any one 
reading this letter who knows of any 
Universalist located in or wh) is moving to 
Fort Worth will confer a favor by sending 
name and address to Mr. C. W. Plumly, 
Box 1027, Fort Worth, or to the writer. 
R.L. Brooks. 
Elgin, Texas. 


Georgia Letter 


Rockwell. — The in- 
terior of the church ‘has 
been given a new coat 
of paint. At a recent 
| session of the executive 
| board, they voted to in- 
crease their finances and 
adopted the budget sys- 
tem. This church will 
observe Laymen’s Day, 
March 7. A committee has been appointed 
to prepare a program. Judge Parker and 
his corps of teachers are dcing fine work 
in Sunday school. The Georgia Su- 
perintendent preached here Feb. 7. * * 
Canon.—The annual meeting of the 
church was held Jan. 10. The _ society 
voted to keep the church property insured 
and adopted the budget system for fi- 
nancing the church. On account of the 
financial condition, mainly due to the crop 
failure last year, the Canon church will 
only have monthly services this year. 
The Georgia Superintendent preached 
here Feb. 14. * * Liberal Christian 


Church of Atianta.—At the annual 


meeting in November, a steering com- 


mittee was appointed to make a survey 
of the parish and repert as soon as prac- 
tical. A meeting was held Jan. 29 to hear 
this report. The committee reported 
through its chairman, Dr. James P. 
Faulkner, that the finances were in good 
shape and that the outlook for the parish 
is encouraging. The committee recom- 
mended the adoption of an up-to-date 
financial system and also the adoption 
of a new constitution and by-laws for 
the parish. The financial system as ex- 
plained by Dr. Faulkner was adopted, 
and also the new constitutien as presented 
by the committee with a few changes. 
The committee recommended that the 
name be changed from the “Liberal Chris- 
tian Church of Atlanta” to the “Church 
of the Liberals.” This was not adopted 
but left open for further consideration. 
The Men’s Club met at the home of J. W. 
Hollinsworth on the evening of Jan. 26. 
After the business was transacted the 
club listened to an interesting lecture by 
Arthur Stephen Libby, one of the instruc- 
tors in Oglethorpe University. Dr. Libby 
has studied extensively at home and 
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abroad and has traveled in nearly every 
important country of the world. His lec- 
ture was on the literature, customs and 
religions of the Orient. He brought out 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Rev. Harry F. Shook cf Concord, N. H., 
while in Boston, Wednesday, Feb. 17, to 
attend a meeting of the cfficers of the 
locai clubs of the Kiwanians of the New 
England District at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel, visited at Headquarters. 


Mr. Edward A. Tracy of Nerwich, Ct., 
writes from St. Petersburg, Florida, under 
date of Feb. 16: “For two Sundays we 
have had the largest congregations we 
have seen here. Dr. Butler gave the 
finest address on Lincoln I have ever 
listened to. The plate collection Feb. 7 
was over $50. Dr. Butler is doing good 
work here. I hope they will get the new 
church started this year.” 


Rev. Henry B. Taylor, D. D., of Meri- 
den, Conn., was at Headquarters on 
Feb. 17. 

Rev. George A. Gay writes under date 
of Feb. 9: “How is the weather at Boston? 
We are sowing seeds now and hope to 
have good crops.” 


Rev. J. M. Atwood, D. D., preached in 
Washington on Sunday, Feb. 21, on 
“What Constitutes a Liberal Christian?’”’ 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Preachers for February 
have kept up the high average of the 
preaching we have had here recently. 
Congregations have gone a little above 
and a little under the hundred mark, de- 
pending on the weather. Dr. Frank D. 
Adams, of Detroit, on the 7th, Dr. Fred 
Leining of Providence on the 14th and 
Dean John Murray Atwood of Canton on 
the 21st gave us strong sermons. At the 
service Feb. 14, a special parish meeting 
accepted Dr. Rice’s resignation and passed 
resolutions of deep regret at the necessity 
of his resigning and of high appreciation 
of his “inspiring leadership.’”’ Mrs. Rice 
also was affectionately remembered in 
the resolutions and both were urged te 
make Washington their permanent home. 


Illinois 


Hutsonville—Rev. Thomas Chapman, 
pastor. Less than one year ago our people 
at Hutsonville dedicated their fine new 
church erected at a cost of $15,000. In 
larger centers of population the building 
could not have cost less than $25,000. 
When the work was done every dollar 
was paid, and there was no debt. This 
was quite an achievement. The mem- 
bership here is small and generous sacri- 
fices were made by the little band. They 
have a right to be proud of what has been 
accomplished, for they have built a church 
home that would be a credit to the cause 
almost anywhere. There are ample 


the fact that fundamentally all people 
are about the same and that the main 
difference is in the point of view. 

J. M. Rasnake. 


and Interests 


facilities for Sunday scheol work, for 
social affairs, and the various activities 
of the movement. Even the grounds 
around the church are being beautified, 
and within a reasonable time this will be 
one of the most attractive places in the 
community. Rev. Thomas Chapman 
visited the church on the 5th Sunday of 
November last and was promptly called 
to become its pastor. He accepted the 
call and moved to Hutsonville Jan. 1. 
He found the members united and eager 
to go forward. Opportunities for a con- 
structive pastorate appear to be fine. 
The annual meeting of the church was 
held the latter part of January, with an 
unusually large attendance. Reports 
were satisfactory, showing all bills prompt- 
ly paid, and the different auxiliary or- 
ganizations active. Following the elec- 
tion of officers everybody repaired to the 
basement of the church, where some time 
was spent with the children and young 
people playing games and having a good 
time generally. Bountiful refreshments 
were then served. Plans are being made 
to hold a series.of meetings at Hutsonville, 
beginning one week before Easter. 


Massachusetts 


Cambridge, First.— Rev. Otto S. Raspe, 
pastor. By the will of the late Mrs. 
Martha Ensign, who left $40,000 to Tufts 
College, our church received a bequest of 
$2,500. The trustees are taking $500 
from this amount to pay for the part-time 
services of Miss Hester Cushing, as direc- 
tor of Young People’s Work. Our church 
entertained the Sabbath School Union on 
Wednesday, Feb. 17, furnishing a bounti- 
ful dinner to the large group which at- 
tended. The speaker was Miss Elizabeth 
Driscoll, field agent of the National Civic 
League. Her topic was “The Girl and Her 
Community.” Through Lent, on Sun- 
day mornings, the minister will preach a 
series of sermons on “The Spiritual Senses: 
The Eye, the Ear, the Tongue, the Nese, 
the Hand, the Heart, the Soul.” There 
will be five Thursday evening services at 
which the speakers will be Rev. A. A. Blair, 
Rev. G. E. Huntley, D. D., Rev. L. L. 
Lewis, Rev. F. M. Bissell, Rev. C. G. 
Robbins, D. D. 

Salem.—Rev. L. C. Nichols, pastor. 
The winter season has been a very busy 
one for the Salem church. The parish 
house has been a hive of industry with 
often four or five meetings going on at the 
same time. Miss Susan M. Andrews as 
the director of religious education has ac- 
complished wonders in the church schoo! 
and Y. P. C. U. She has staged a church 
school week with several big rallies of 
marked enthusiasm. But, best of all, she 


has had a church school window display 
in one of the mest prominent windows of 
the largest department stores in the city, 
showing the various activities of all de- 
partments of the school. This display 
has done wonders to advertise the school. 
We have joined in a series of nine Sunday 
evening services with ten other churches, 
going about from one church to another. 
Some of the churches uniting were Baptist, 
Methodist, Congregational, Episcopal, Ad- 
ventist and Unitarian. At none of the 
meetings were the preachers to be an- 
nounced, so that curiosity was aroused as 
to who was to speak. In every church all 
seating and standing room was taken 
and in some cases many have been turned 
away. These meetings have been prolific 
of much good. 

Arlington.—Rey. Charles F. Patterson, 
pastor. Congregations during January 
nearly filled the church each Sunday. 
The every-member canvass resulted in a 
substantial increase in subscripticns. Ow- 
ing to this good financial condition the 
minister’s salary has been increased by 
$500. An “Olde Tymes Party” was held 
Feb. 16. It was of the Henry Ford variety, 
in way of music and the method of trans- 
portation. The pastor has organized a 
Forum Class, which is consicering the 
general subject of Applied Christianity. 


New Hampshire 


Concord.—Rev. Harry F. Shuok, pas- 
tor. At the annual meeting of this parish 
held recently reports showed a flourishing 
condition. All societies did well during 
1925 and after paying the quota for the 
year on the Five Year Program there was. 
a comfortable balance in the treasury. 
On Jan. 24 there was a general exchange of 
pulpits among the ministers of Concord, 
Mr. Shook going to the South Congrega- 
tional Church. On Jan. 31 we observed 
Young People’s Sunday and had a large 
young people’s chorus choir. The service 
was handled by George W. Thurber, Jr., 
president of the Y. P. C. U. Others tak- 
ing part were: Mildred Goodwin, Marion 
Noyes, Stanley Little, and Dorothy Nash. 
We have recently installed six beautiful 
memorial windows, in addition to the six 
put in early in the fall. Three of the later 
six were provided by Mr. Frank Lovejoy, 
of Rochester, N. Y., formerly a resident of 
Concord, one window was given by Mrs. 
Forrest L. Kibbee, one by Mrs. John B. 
Baker, and one by friends of the parish 
for a staunch supporter of the church in 
other days, Moses Humphrey. We intend 
to follow the Worcester plan in securing 
the annual pledges for church support 
this year, and will have our “parish at 
home’’ Sunday afternoon, Feb. 28. 


New York 


Cicero.—Rey. Julia Tobey, pastor. This 
church is progressing slowly but surely, as 
it has fornearly six years, since Miss Tobey 
has been our pastor. The church plant 
is in fine condition, one of the few beautiful 
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old churches which has been well cared 
for, and stands as a monument to all who 
have served in their time and passed on. 
This church was one of the first to be on 
the Five Year Program. All departments 
are doing good work. 


* * 


STRANGE ACCIDENT AT MERIDEN 

Tons of snow broke off a piece of cop- 
ing from St. Paul’s Universalist Church. 
Meriden. Conn., just at the hour of serv- 
ice Feb. 14. The heavy stone, weighing 
from 500 to 1,000 pounds, struck a glanc- 
ing blow at Mrs. John Carr and small 
daughter of four, members of the con- 
gregation, just leaving Sunday school, 
tearing Mrs. Carr’s fur coat to ribbons 
and burying the child under the snow. 
Neither was dangerously injured. 


* = 


RACE RELATIONS 


A copy of “Progress in Race Relations,” 
the annual report of the Interracial Move- 
ment in the South, will be sent on re- 
quest to any person interested, according 
to an announcement from the headquar- 
ters of the Commission on Interracial 
Co-operation, 409 Palmer Building, At- 
lanta. The commission is anxious that 
every person desirous of knowing more 
about the movement shall have the re- 
port, and invites all such to write for it, 
together with additional pamphlets on 
the subject. The report, a 15-page book- 
let, contains a brief but comprehensive 
survey cf interracial activities and achieve- 
ments, the names and addresses of the 
members of the Commission, and estimates 
of its work by President Coolidge and 
Secretary Hoover. 

* * 
WORLD WAR VETERANS. ATTEN- 
TION 


Director Frank T. Hines of the U. S. 
Veterans’ Bureau calls attention of the 
World War Veterans to the necessity of 
filing their applications for reinstating 
and converting their Term (War Risk) 
Insurance prior to July 2, 1926—the final 
date fixed by law for accepting such ap- 
plications. 

Nearly 90 per cent of the ex-service 
men allowed their policies to lapse, with 


- the result that at the present time there 


are almost four million policies no longer 
in force with a computed value of nearly 
thirty billion dollars. 

A large number of ex-service men do 
not realize that, provided they are able- 
bodied, their insurance may be reinstated 
regardless of the length of time that has 
elapsed. There are also provisions for 
disabled ex-service men, provided that 
the disability is connected with the serv- 
ice. There is also a tendency on the part 
of the public to confuse War Risk Insur- 
ance with the bonus question. There is 
no relation whatever between the two. 
United States Government Insurance is 
purely a business proposition, conducted 
on lines similar to private companies and 
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constitutes no drain upon the Treasury. 

Few ex-service men realize the real 
value of this insurance, not only as a 
means of saving and a means of protec- 
tion for themselves, but as a sure source 
of protection for their families in case of 
their own death or permanent and total 
disability. It is granted by the Govern- 
ment at a lower cost than that of similar 
policies by any private company. After 
July 2, 1926, no insurance may be re- 
instated or converted. 

Every ex-service man should get in 
touch with the nearest U. S. Veterans’ 
Bureau office or with the Central Office 
of the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau in Wash- 
ington, asking for full information and 
advice. An investigation will reveal 
values which should not be overlooked. 

= = 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M.S. of Massachusetts 


Did you attend the last meeting at 
Somerville First Church, Jan. 28? If you 
did, I know you enjoyed it, for not often 
do we have 240 Universalist women in 
attendance unless it is for something well 
worth while, and certainly, this was an 
enthusiastic gathering. 

On March 11, at Melrose, will be held 
another worth while meeting and you can 
not afford to miss it. Good speakers are 
assured, fine music, both instrumental 
and vocal, and a good luncheon served by 
the Melrose ladies for 50 cents per plate. 

Reservations must be made not later 
than Tuesday, March 9, that they may 
know how many to provide for. Do it 
now that you may be counted. Telephone 
Mrs. H. W. Bean, 169 Grove St., Melrose, 
1551-J. 

Watch for program in next issue of the 
Leader. 

Nellie C. Wadleigh, 
Chairman Public Meeting Commiiiee. 
= = 
OHIO MINISTER’S RETREAT 
(Continued frem page 2) 

number on the program and was in charge 
of Rev. Harry M. Wright, who handled 
it in his usual dignified and efficient man- 
ner. It was conceded by all to have been 
a real communicn, as one of the brothers 
remarked after its close, ‘It seemed as 
though that was the Upper Room and I 
felt the presence of the Master as we tar- 
ried there.” 

What better evidence than this that 
there is a spiritual meaning and usefulness 
in the service of communion that can 
and will, if we, too, are in the proper 
frame of mind, bring to us a very real 
appreciation of Jesus’-werds, ‘Lo, I am 
with you always.” 

Through the kind interest of our genial 
host, at the suggestion of our State Su- 
perintendent, a room on the second floor 
was specially prepared for this service, 
twelve cups containing the fruit of the 
vine, and the bread daintily arranged on 
two plates, were placed on the table, and 


“Edwin Price, 


the room lighted only by two candles 
placed on the table. 

Into this room the twelve brethren 
entered filled with a sense of the remark- 
able fitness of the surroundings and pre- 
pared by the services of the two days 
just closing to find in this communion 
that which perhaps they seldom found 
before, at least an inspiration never to ke 
forgotten. 

In the quiet of these few moments, 
seated about the table, their thoughts 
went back to that other Upper Room 
where Jesus lifted the minds of his dis- 
ciples to the contemplation of “the new 
heaven and the new earth” which would 
be when his spirit would dwell in the 
hearts of men. At the close all sang to- 
gether one verse of ‘““Nearer My God to 
Thee,” and passed out in the hush of the 
evening hour feeling better than wcerds 
could express, “It is good for us to have 
been here.” 

As will be gathered from the above, 
the religious and inspirational side of this 
first meeting was a great success and gave 
our ministers something which could not 
be had in any other way, something which 
will be of untold value te them in their 
work during the coming year, and,some- 
thing which will enable them to make and 
execute their plans for a larger and more 
efficient Universalist church in Chio 
with greater ease and confidence than 
before. It must not be thought, hcwever, 
that the Retreat was all of a serious nature. 
There was ample time for recreation, rest, 
and good-fellowship, cf which all the 
men took full advantage. 

The first meeting of the Ohio Retreat 
was truly a Mount of Transfiguration 
from which a splendid group of consecrated 
and able men went forth for greater serv— 
ice among those whe need. 

The men present at this first “Retreat 
meeting’ were: Rev. George Cross Baner, 
Rev. W. G. Price, Rev. Harry M. Wright, 
Rey. W. E. Leavitt, Rev. Robert Cummins, 
Rev. Thomas M. Murray, Rev. John 
Rev. Lewis R. Lowry, 
Rev. Armon Cheek, Rev. Elmer M. Dru- 
ley, Rev. Herbert L. Price, Rev. Roger F- 
Etz, Stanley C. Stall—The Ohio Uni- 
versalist. 


= * 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued frem page 23) 
very little, but it was highly praised in the 
religious press. Doubtless this book will 
be praised also. Why, we do not know-~ 
Dr. Swain presumably is well informed 
in the philosophy of religion, but in his 
books he seeks for simplicity at all costs. 
The result is an annoying superficiality 
in the treatment of profound problems. 
Not only is there nothing new in the book, 
but whatever Dr. Swain borrows from 
others is diluted. If any reader finds it 
suggestive and helpful, we shall be glad, 
but if readers simply like it because it 
painlessly props up their convictions, we 
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shall feel that our unfavorable opinion is 
justified. 


* * 


Jewish Influence on Christian Re- 
form Movements 


By Louis Israel Newman, Ph. D. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York. 

This is not so much a book as an en- 
eyclopedia. There are more than seven 
hundred closely printed pages which re- 
veal an amazing amount of research. 
The author must have spent half a life- 
time in simply accumulating his material. 

In a brief introduction Prof. Richard 
Gottheil of Columbia says: “To mention 
only the Catharist movement, that of the 
Passagii, of the Hassites, and the revolts 
led by Zwingli and Michael Servetus, is to 
give a faint idea of the wealth of material 
which Dr. Newman has brought together 
for the attention of scholars.” 

The last phrase indicates the character 
of the volume. It is ‘for the attention 
of scholars.” To such it will prove in- 
valuable and must remain the standard 
work upon the subject. It is in no sense 
a popular treatise, nor meant to be. ‘‘This 
work is a study of a few typical ‘Reform 
Movements’ or heresies in the history of 
Catholicism during the Middle Ages and 
of Protestantism during the Reformation 
era.’”’ And yet the writer of this review 
has found the chapter on Michael Servetus 
as fascinating as a novel. The author has 
laid all students of church history under 
lasting obligation. 

POSH, 


Notices 


FERRY BEACH REUNION 
Friday, March 19, 1926, is the date set for this 
event. Place and program will be announced later. 
Ferry Beachers—past, present and future—will 
want to save this date and plan to be present. 
x Ox 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSALIST ASSOCIATION 
5 SUMMER INSTITUTE 


Meets at Camp Hill, Ala., for ten days, June 25 
to July 5, 1926. Courses in Bible Study, Teaching 
Methods, Church History, Missionary Education, 
Work with Young People, etc. 

Financial needs for the approaching season are 
$500. Annual memberships are $2 each; Patrons 
$10; Life Members $25. 

Complete information sent upon request. 

Rev. George A. Gay, Director, 
Box 158, Camp Hill, Ala. 
+ * 


125 CHURCH HARMONIES FREE 


All Souls Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., has recently 
adopted the Century Hymnal, Universalist edition. 
It has already given away part of its old hymnals, 
but has about 125 copies left of ““Church Harmonies 
—New and Old—complete edition of 1913.” Any 
church interested should write to Mr. Paul Rowley, 
289 Stratford Road, Brooklyn, New York. 


ANOUNCEMENT OF PRIZE SERMON 


The American Eugenies Society, Inc., announces 
through its Committee on Co-operation with Cler- 
gymen the competition for the best sermon preached 
in America on the subject of eugenics. This com- 
petition is open to any minister, priest, rabbi or 
student in a theological seminary of any denomina- 
tion. The sermon must be preached before July 1, 
1926, and the awards will be made on Oct. 1, 1926. 


Prizes of $500 for the best, $300 for the second, 
and $200 for the third best sermon are the rewards. 
Since the churches are in a measure a natural selec- 
tive agency and since a large percentage of the in- 
telligent classes are church members, it is hoped 
that the message of eugenics will be received by 
thousands of people in the United States who other- 
wise would not hear it. 

Printed rules and announcement will be mailed 
on application to the American Eugenics Society, 
185 Church Street, New Haven, Conn. Upon re- 
quest a brief bibliography of Eugenics and a Eu- 
genics Catechism will also be mailed. 

‘hank 


LEADERS WANTED 


A few copies of the Leader of Jan. 9 and Feb. 6 are 
wanted by the Publishing House. 
Ee 


WORCESTER CONFERENCE 


There will be a meeting of this Conference in 
the First Church, Worcester, Tuesday, March 2. 

At 4 o’clock Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer will be 
the speaker. 

Supper will be served at 6 o’clock. 

After supper, at the tables, Rev. Fred C. Lein- 
ing and Dr. Frederic W. Perkins will be the speak- 
ers. The choir of the church will furnish music. 

Churches in the Conference: Worcester First, 
Worcester All Souls, Southbridge, Marlboro, Charl- 
ton and Spencer. 

A fine program! SBrethren of the churches, let 
us do our part to make the occasion memorable— 
worthy to be reported to Dr. Tomlinson on the 
other side of the world. 

C. R. Tenney, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Mrs. C. L. Henney 

Sarah Mason was born near Adrian, Mich., Aug. 
13, 1850, She was married in Des Moines, Ia., Dec. 
31, 1879, by Rev. Fidelia W. Gillette of Mitchell- 
ville to C. L. Henney. On her wedding anniver- 
sary, Dec. 31, 1925, she passed from these earth 
scenes. The funeral services were held the first 
Sunday in the new year in the church where she and 
Mr. Henney have labored all these years. She was 
superintendent of our Sunday school thirteen years, 
many years president ef the Ladies’ Aid and an ef- 
ficient executive. 

Funeral services were conducted by her pastor 
assisted by Mrs. Colegrove, the Women’s Relief 
Corps and Eastern Star orders of which she was a 
member attending in a body. : 

0. GC. 


Mrs. Sarah E. Pierce 


Mes. Sarah E. Pierce, a life-long Universalist, 
passed away at her home in Belfast, Maine, on 
Christmas Day. Last June she passed her nine- 
tieth birthday, living a long and useful life. For 
more than sixty years she was a resident of the city 
where she died and was known to every one. Mrs. 
Pierce was an exceptional woman and one whom 
everybody respected. She was an intelligent woman, 
keeping abreast of the times and reading the best 
literature. She had high ideals and loved every- 
thing that was good and true and noble. She was 
one of the best loved women in the city. She was 
interested in all that pertained to the welfare of the 
city. She was a member of the Eastern Star and 
applied to her life the truths she learned around the 
altar. 

From early life she was interested in the Uni- 
versalist Church. That interest lay not in the social 
affairs of the church, but to her the church stood 
for spiritual things first and she entered into that 
spirit. She gave to the church that which was 
highest and best in her life. Every Sunday when 
health permitted saw her in her accustomed place. 
No one more than she ever exemplified in her life 
the teachings and spirit of the Master. Her pres- 
ence at the church service was an inspiration to the 
men who have stood in the puipit. She was a great 
friend to all her pastors. Many happy hours have 
they enjoyed in her home and in her company. 

Mrs. Pierce took the denominational papers from 
the beginning and was interested in the larger work 


of the church. She had a wide acquaintance among 
the ministers and laity who were in the habit of 
attending our Conventions. She loved to attend 
the General Convention and was interested in all 
its policies. She looked forward to these Conven- 
tions and lived upon the memory of them afterward. 

She leaves three daughters, Miss Mary Pierce 
of Boston, Mrs. F. L. Payson of Newfields, N. H., 
and Mrs. Essie P. Carle of Belfast. The funeral 
was held from her home and was attended by a 
former pastor, Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., of 
Bangor. 

A. A.B. 


Merrit B. Coolidge 


Merrit B. Coolidge of Portland, Maine, died on 
Feb. 1, in his eighty-seventh year. Mr. Coolidge was 
born in Hallowell, Maine, of old New England 
stock, 

On his father’s side he was descended from John 
Coolidge, who settled in Watertown, Mass., in 
1630. On his mother’s side he traced his ancestry 
to William Bradford, the first governor of the Plym- 
outh Colony. 

After graduating from Westbrook Seminary and 
Tufts College in the class of 1861, Mr. Coolidge 
taught school two years and then settled in Port- 
land, Maine, which has since been his home. He 
engaged in the wholesale grocery business with 
the firm of M. Coolidge and Company, and later 
was treasurer of the Portland Kerosene Oil Com- 
pany. He retired from active business several years 
ago, but has always kept his interest in Westbrook 
Seminary, of which he was a trustee and for many 
years its treasurer. He was a life-long attendant 
at Congress Square Church, of which he was the 
senior deacon, and teacher emeritus of the Charles 
S. Fobes Bible Class. For many years he was the 
treasurer of the Maine State Convention of the 
Universalist Church. 

In 1876, Mr. Coolidge married Lucy G.. French, 
daughter of William R. French, D. D., of Turner, 
Maine. Mrs. Coolidge survives him, two sons, 
Richard B. Coolidge of Medford, Arthur W. Cool- 
idge of Reading, Mass., and six grandchildren. 


William S. Matthews 


William S. Matthews, aged seventy-nine, died at 
his home in Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 7. Death is be- 
lieved to have been due to heart disease. He was 
thought to be convalescing from an illness with 
which he was stricken Dec. 31. 

During the Civil War, Mr. Matthews served with 
Co. G, First Ohio Heavy Artillery, having enlisted 
at the age of sixteen. He was a member of the 
J. M. Wells Post, No. 451, of the G. A. R. 

Mr. Matthews was a native of Vinton, Gallia 
County, Ohio. After his service in the Civil War, 
he was engaged in teaching school in southern Ohio. 
In 1883 he was elected to represent his county, 
Gallia, in the legislature and served in that capacity 
in the sixty-sixth and sixty-seventh general assem- 
blies. 

From that time forth he took an active part in 
Republican polities, once acting as secretary of the 
Republican state campaign committee. He asso- 
ciated with the faction of the party led by the late 
Senator Foraker. 

When Governor Bushnell was inaugurated he 
selected Mr. Matthews to be state insurance com- 
missioner. Thereafter his activities followed chief- 
ly the organization of the Union veterans of the 
Civil War. He had been assistant adjutant general 
under the commaadant of the Ohio department, 
G. A. R., twenty years, each succeeding command- 
ant retaining him. 

He was a member of the Universalist church for 
many years, a regular attendant, and a most gen- 
erous contributor. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Scholarship is offered in part payment for tuition 
in any department of Music in one of the best Girls’ 
Boarding Schools near Boston. Write immediately for 
particulars. Address X, 

UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliabie Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 


79 Sudbury St. 


Boston, Mass. 


“LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 


WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


enacts, Reports, Year Hooks, 
| Programs 


Aad sii Printing worth Voing Well 


WALLACE SPOONER 
| 51-83 Bristol 3t.. Bostos. Maes 


Offering Envelopes for Easter 


Attractively printed in colors similar to 
design. Size 2 1-2x4 1-4 inches. 


Price 40 cents per 100 
Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. : 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports --- Gymnasium 


Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
sourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 


416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school for 
young men and young women, offering exceptionaF 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are ecommodious an@ 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or sclen- 
tifie school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prac 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able an@ 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reason- 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 


Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


We are glad to write that our kind and 
very agreeable friend, Harry E. Keller, is 
the genial and pleasant conductor in 
charge of the train that our much esteemed 
friend Sam Jackson used to run on this 
branch and has with him that jolly and 
very popular brakeman, Bobby Samms, 
who has no superior cn this branch as to 
looking after the care and comfort of the 
passengers on his train. It makes a crew 
that is hard te beat.— Kellogg (lda.) 
News. 

* ok 

Florida Reai Estate Operator (at table): 
“See, Mary, by trading cur opticns on 
forty sections as first payment on options 
on six counties, we made a million and a 
half last week.” 

Wife: “Go easy with the butter, dear. 
‘That’s all we have.’’—Saturday Evening 
Post. 

a ee 

Negro Caller at Hospital: “I came to 
see how mah fren’ Jce Brown was gettin’ 
along.” 

Nurse: “Why, he’s getting along fine; 
he’s convalescing now.” 

Negro: “Well, I’ll just sit down and 
wait till he’s through.”—Brockton Call. 

* * 

Jucge (to presrective juryman): “So 
you’ve formed an opinion of the case?” 

P. J.: “Yes, your honor, one look at 
that man convinced me he was guilty.” 


Judge: “Heavens! Man, that’s the 
prosecuting attorney!’’—Wabash Caveman. 
*x* x 


Agent: “By the way, there are some old 
Roman remains at the south end of the 
estate.” 

New Owner: ‘‘Are there—well you ’ave 
*em cleared away before I take possession.”’ 
—The Passing Show (London). 

* * 

The entire program gave a clear rep- 
resentation of the efficiency of the local 
telephone company, which handles 62,000 
calls every day. ma ing only three mistakes 
in every call.—l’rom a news item in a West- 
ern paper. 

* * 

Mr. Peavey not only played the piano 
accompaniments but sarg bass, contralto 
and tencr solos when necessary. The 
audience listened in rapt attention.— 
Musical America (New York). 

* * 
YULETIDE SPOILED FOR 

YOUNGSTERS AS IT COMES 

TOO CLOSE TO CHRISTMAS, 
— Headlines in a Colorado paper. 

Want—First-Class Coon Dog. None 
other need reply. E. W. Cooler, Coosa- 
whatchie, S. C.—Ad. in the South Carolina 
Farm Journal. 

* * 

If the United States of Eurcpe ever 
eores like as not Italy will want to be 
Florida.—The Thomas E. Pickerell Service. 
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Sunday School Helper Series 


Roger S. Galer } 


Editors in Chief 
Rev. Laura B. Galer ) 


Mary L. Ballou, Editor Intermediate Department 


The Universalist Interpretation of the Uniform Lessons 


The editors are endeavoring to make the Helper series second to no other Sunday 
school publications in a sound and scholarly exposition of the text of the lessons, in 
modern up-to-date material, in forward looking liberal views of the Bible, and in the 
application of Biblical truths to the social life of to-day in all its various, complicated re- 
lations. The universal use of the Helper series by pupils of our Sunday schools will en- 


able us to issue a magazine that is progressive, liberal, sound, full of information and 
exceedingly helpful. 


Important Announcement 


We are pleased to announce important changes in the Helper, to Lesin with the 
next issue. These changes are as follows: ; 

1. Fereafter no lesson sheet will ke issued. 

2. The full edition of the Helper is to te put into the hancs cf each pupil. This gives 
pupils all cf the lesson expositicn, histcrical nctes, critical comments, illustrative ma- 
terial and special features prepared by the editcrs. 

3. The Senior and Intermeciate Helpers are to le issued separately, thus avoiding 
duplication. 

4. The prices cf both Senior and Intermediate Helper are to tke much reduced, with 
the purpcse of bringing them within the reach cf all. 

5. The price of the Home Department Quarterly is to ke slightly increased. 


The following is the schecule of prices: 
Senior Helper 60 cents fer year, 12 cents per quarter fcr four or more. 
Intermediate Helper 40 cents per year, 10 cents per quarter. 
Home Department Helper 40 cents per year, 10 cents per quarter. 

The editors believe that superintendents and teachers will welcome these changes, 


for they will put much more valuable material in the hands of the pupils and thus in- 
crease greatly t’.e worth of the Helper. 


In order to enabie us to estimate how many Helpers of each kind to publish for the 
next quarter we request teachers to forward the numkers required for their classes at once. 


-UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Which Way? 
A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 


By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
Dean of Ryder Divinity School 
“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with its 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economies and 


theology.” 
Price, $1.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


